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SOURCES GAIN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


NICHOLAS HOBBS 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


HIS paper needs subtitle. be: 
“Five Hypotheses Search Theory.” 
One the firmly rooted assumptions 
psychotherapeutic practice that the development 
insight the part the client both major 
goal the therapeutic endeavor, intrinsically worth 
promoting, and primary means achieving, step 
step the therapeutic process, the overall ob- 
jective more effective functioning. client can 
helped understand why behaves does 
recognize and understand the origin the 
neurotic tactics that continually defeat him, will 
gradually abandon the inappropriate behavior and 
substitute therefor more rational tactics the man- 
agement his life. Increased self-understanding 
regarded inherently good and means the 
end good psychological health. 
The promotion insight thus the tactic most 
heavily relied upon most therapists who write 
about their work. Other strategies—the encour- 


agement catharsis, abreaction, transfer- 
ence—are valued the extent that they lay the 


groundwork for the achievement insight. The 
interpretation behavior, perhaps the most widely 
used tactic all, aimed directly the pro- 
motion self-understanding. Furthermore, the 
signal the therapist that his efforts are paying 
off, and that his client, armed with new under- 
standing, will gain new measure control over 
his life. All this part the folklore, both 
amateur and professional, helping people 
talking with them. But have come seriously 
doubt the presumed relationship between the 
achievement insight and the achievement 
more effective functioning. 

doubts about the efficacy insight 
change agent were first aroused number years 
ago while working clinic with staff with di- 
verse theoretical persuasions. staff discussions 
therapy cases, the occurrence significant in- 


This paper was presented the Presidential Address 
the Division Clinical Psychology the 1961 meeting 
the American Psychological Association. 


sight the part client was greeted with ap- 
proval and satisfaction and with the expectation 
that there should follow some change for the better 
the client’s behavior. When anticipated changes 
did not occur there was general discomfort. the 
client persisted behaving contrary theory, 
some obstinate clients did, countered with 
very useful, theory preserving gambit. said, 
“Well, that the client did not have 
real insight. may have had ‘intellectual in- 
sight’,” said, “but did not have ‘emotional 
This was always after-the-fact ad- 
justment. were not attracted the obvious 
alternate interpretation, namely, that insight need 
not lead changes behavior. were too 
much part our culture, both general and 
professional, question the time-honored relation- 
ship between self-understanding and effective func- 
tioning. 

began wonder why never examined the 
alternate explanation the failure insight 
produce changes behavior. Once jarred from the 
point usual perspective this issue, began 
see number arguments for alternate ex- 
planation, namely, that insight may have nothing 
with behavior change all, is, best, 
event that may may not occur result 
more fundamental personality reorganizations. 
Here are some the arguments: 

Item interpretive therapies, great stress 
placed the exquisite timing interpretations. 
The thought occurs that interpretation may 
acceptable client only after has achieved 
sufficient self-reorganization for the interpretation 
longer the interpretation. 

Item play therapy with young children 
most therapists not bother try develop in- 
sight. Rational formulations are adult fare, con- 
sequence the adult’s addiction words. 
stead, therapists provide children concrete experi- 
ences relationship with particular kind 
adult and get good results. 

Item The equipotentiality diverse inter- 
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pretations bothersome thing. quite ap- 
parent that therapists different theoretical per- 
suasions seem promote different but equally ef- 
fective insights. Adlerian interpretation based 
assumed relationships between organ inferiority 
and life style seems just effective Freudian 
interpretation based disjunctions among id, ego, 
and superego requirements. Jungian interpreta- 
tion based the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the cosmos seems effective 
existential interpretation the estrangement 
man resulting from the subject-object dichotomy, 
currently described invention Descartes. 
the therapist can get equally good results 
making interpretations all, Rogers has 
shown. All this suggests that the occurrence 
insight merely mearis that the client catching 
the therapist’s personal system for interpreting 
the world behavior. The therapist does not have 

There are other arguments but these will suffice. 
They not, course, disprove the accepted rela- 
tionship between insight and change behavior 
but they suggest that one should give serious 
consideration alternate hypothesis. seems 
that the traditional formulation the rela- 


tionship between self-understanding and effective 


behavior may backwards. suggest that in- 
sight not cause change but possible re- 
sult change. not source therapeutic 
gain but one among number possible conse- 
quences gain. may may not occur 
therapy; whether does not inconsequen- 
tial, since reflects only the preferred modes 
expression the therapist the client. not 
word, insight epiphenomenon. 

The role insight therapeutic progress has 
probably escaped detailed analysis because have 
good definitions what meant the term. 
Particularly are lacking criteria for differ- 
entiating between intellectual insight and emo- 
tional insight, there are, indeed, two such en- 
tities, which doubt. 

The best definition that have been able come 
with this: Insight manifested when client 
makes statement about himself that agrees with 
the therapist’s notions what the matter with 
him. This not particularly useful formulation. 

The acceptance insight the sovereign 
remedy for all neuroses represents both unwar- 
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ranted extrapolation from Freud’s position and 
failure take into account the kinds neuroses 
generated Viennese life the turn the cen- 
tury and American European life today. 
Freud could not have been more explicit in- 
sisting that his method worked best, not solely, 
cases massive repression with accompanying 
conversion symptomatology. Contemporary culture 
often produces kind neurosis different from 
that described Freud. Contemporary neuroses 
are frequently characterized not much re- 
pression and conversion awful awareness 
and merciless raw anxiety. The problem the 
contemporary neurotic not lack insight but 
lack sense identity, purpose, meaning 
life. Because dehumanization existence, 
Kierkegaard pointed out, has sickness unto 
death. Indeed, many the people work with 
there seems substantial component real- 
ism their neurotic condition. Nothing can make 
person more anxious, more guilty, than un- 
relentingly clear appreciation the absurd and 
desperate condition man today. 

Let suppose for the moment that insight plays 
significant role the therapeutic process. How 
then does change come about? What are the 
sources gain psychotherapy? effort will 
identify sources change that are common 
all approaches therapy, with the hope that 
the analysis will provide theoretical matrix for 
more adequate quantitative and comparative stud- 
ies the therapeutic process. present seems 
that there are five major sources gain, 
five kinds experiences that are the well-springs 
personality reorganization. might add that 
these experiences often occur daily life quite 
apart from psychotherapy and are the sources 
healthy integrations and reintegrations that de- 
velop throughout the life span. Psychotherapy 
unique life situation deliberately designed 
make these five sources gain available 
intense and usable form compressed time span, 
especially for those people who are unable, because 
their neurotic tendencies, avail themselves 
the normal healing and nurturing experiences 
life. Psychotherapy may thus practiced, in- 
deed is, anyone who comes into intimate con- 
tact with client professional basis. 

The first source gain the therapeutic re- 
lationship itself. This widely accepted notion, 
and only wish specify, which seldom done, 
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what about the relationship that has thera- 
peutic impact. this: The client has sus- 
tained experience intimacy with another human 
being without getting hurt. has experience 
learns directly and immediately, concrete ex- 
perience, that possible risk being close 
another, open and honest, let things hap- 
pen his feelings the presence another, and 
indeed, even far dare include the 
therapist himself object these feelings. 
The neurotic, the basis earlier attempts 
intimate relationships with important life persons, 
primarily his mother and father, has come the 
deep-seated conviction that other people cannot 
trusted, that terribly dangerous open one- 
self them. This conviction may well have 
very realistic basis: When reached out his 
parents was rebuffed. When made tentative, 
affective overtures other important life persons, 
got clobbered. the basis these hurtful ex- 
periences, has adopted the tactic alienation 
that characteristic the neurotic. may 
simply withdraw from significant human contacts. 
may live and work proximity with others, 
but let known that the relationship stops 
where his self begins. may get engaged with 
others intense relationships that should lead 
intimacy but always with reservations, always 
terms that guarantee that not really exposed. 
These are the counterfeit friendships and marriages 
the neurotic. And all this, course, will 
not even intimate with himself; cannot let 
himself feel how actually feels about himself 
and others. Now argue that human intimacy 
necessary for human survival. Intimacy may 
instinctual, biological requirement. But even 
not built-in requirement, the prolonged pe- 
riod dependency the human infant with its 
all but inevitable experience some sustaining 
intimacy provides ample time acquire, learn 
need close others. The risking and han- 
dling intimacy are learned immediate experi- 
encing; talking about intimacy, acquiring insight 
about intimacy, not help much. 

Now psychotherapy situation carefully de- 
signed make possible for client learn 
close another person without getting hurt. 
For example, the therapist does not, should not, 
punish the client’s tentative and fearful efforts 
being open and honest about his feelings. the 


contrary, alert and reinforces any reach- 
ing-out behavior. The therapist permits the client 
use him learn how intimate, but 
does not make reciprocal demands personal 
character, such those inevitably involved 
friendship marriage, for these would too 
threatening the client. The therapist may make 
formal demands but not personal ones. this spe- 
cial accepting situation, where the ground rules are 
clear, the client dares establish fully honest 
relationship with another person, and finds 
tremendously reinforcing experience. en- 
couraged the basis this concrete learning ex- 
perience risk more open relationships outside 
therapy. course, takes the chance getting 
hurt again, childhood, but more likely than 
not finds that others are responsive and that 
after all capable richer, more giving and 
more sustaining relationships with other people. 
This first source gain lends itself readily 
analysis learning theory terms. 

Now, source number two. Much the time 
psychotherapy spent, should spent, 
helping the client divest verbal and other symbols 
their anxiety producing potential. Shaffer the 
author the rich declarative sentence: “Man 
forever signalling himself.” man’s ability 
acquire, store, and manipulate symbols, and 
signal himself symbolic form, that makes him 
distinctive, and interesting. also makes 
him uniquely susceptible neurosis. Each 
has tremendous store symbols that are the 
residuals experiences with which they were origi- 
nally associated. the domain interpersonal 
relationships, some people have collection 
symbols that, for the most part, set off them 
the deepest and most pervasive somatic level feel- 
ings well being, comfort, safety, assur- 
ance. Other people, the ones call neurotic, 
have collection symbols that set off them, 
for the most part, feelings anxiety and guilt 
somatic distress specific pervasive charac- 
ter. Actually, most have mixed collection 
distressing and sustaining symbols, and call our- 
selves psychologically healthy have clearly 
favorable algebraic balance the positive and the 
negative. The negative symbols, associated with 
earlier life experiences hurtful nature, tend 
stick tenaciously with us. ordinary life circum- 
stances not have opportunity learn 
new and more appropriate responses them. Here 
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what seems happen. child suffers more 
than can tolerate the hands his father. 
The concrete experiences get associated with spe- 
cific symbols that are product this unique re- 
lationship and its attending circumstances. 
adult, even after his father has long been dead, ex- 
periences with authority figures evoke the symbols 
which evoke anxiety, guilt, hostility, perhaps 
headaches, nausea, other somatic reactions. Be- 
cause the distress that has been aroused, re- 
treats either literally psychologically from the 
situation. His distress diminishes, thus reinforcing 
the avoidance the authority relationship, and 
leaving the symbols strong ever. But au- 
thority cannot avoided, and the cycle gets re- 


over and over again. The crucial thing 


note that never has opportunity learn 
new and more appropriate responses the sym- 
bols that are evoking him what call neurotic 
behavior. The conditioned response cannot get ex- 
tinguished. 

The task the therapist not help the client 
gain insight into the fact that has trouble with 
authority figures because his unfortunate experi- 
ences with his own father. This far too abstract 
helped identify and use comfortably the specific 
symbols that are elicited him authority fig- 
ures. The symbols must divested their anx- 
iety-producing potential. 

comes exceedingly difficult because there gen- 
eral way identify categorize these symbols. 
They are all highly personal, highly concrete, 
highly specific the particular individual. And 
they have got talked about the client 
highly specific, hot, personal, intimate terms. The 
terms used must get close possible the 
client’s own idiosyncratic symbol system. bright 
girl who had frequent attacks nausea explained 
early therapy that she feared she was homo- 
sexual and that she recognized the unsatisfactory 
character her relationship with her mother, 
fine insightful statement. Much later, after she 
was sure that was safe talk the therapist 
using the same symbols that she used when talk- 
ing her most private self, she described spe- 
cific detail the experiences she felt had warped her 
relationship with her mother. the end the 
very difficult hour, she said, “This the black- 
ness that have been trying vomit.” 


The transference relationship third source 
gain psychotherapy. also provides the clear- 
est illustration the differences between therapies 
which stress, respectively, the rational, abstract, 
and verbal, the nonrational, concrete, and ex- 
periential components the therapeutic process. 
Freud’s discovery the transference situation was 
brilliant achievement. made available the 
therapist most valuable instrument, comparable 
the microscope telescope its clarifying pow- 
ers. The essence the situation this: The client 
does not talk about his neurosis, acts out. 
His neurotic strategems are longer filtered 
through semantic screens; they are tried out 
concrete, specific acts hostility, overdependency, 
seduction, dissimulation, and on. The therapist 
and the client are both immediately involved 
the client’s desperate and always self-defeating and 
yet very human ploys and gambits. 

the Freudian prescription for the handling 
transference one finds the great psychoanalytic 
paradox: The cure for unreason reason. Freud 
gave twentieth-century discovery that unrea- 
sonable (i.e., neurotic) behavior determined 
specific life experiences, thousands them prob- 
ably, and that neurotic behavior unconscious 
and pre-eminently nonrational origin. could 
have said that neurosis summary term describ- 
ing extensive matrix conditioned responses 
built lifetime hurtful relationships with 
important life persons, hardened around arma- 
ture assumed guilt. might further have ob- 
served that man taking thought becomes 
neurotic. But for this twentieth-century diagno- 
sis, Freud had nineteenth-century prescription: 
rational. Transference represents the neurosis 
microcosm; when transference appears should 
interpreted. Fenichel clearly instructs us, 
the client should shown that behaving 
irrational manner. 

Now think likely that this tactic will result 
the client’s learning that certain neurotic strate- 
gems are not approved of, and they may well 
abandoned favor other protective mecha- 
nisms. the face repeated interpretations, 
may learn repress particular transference symp- 
toms. But nothing has been done about his need 
for these symptoms; his underlying distrust him- 
self and other people remains untouched the 
therapist’s efforts promote insight interpret- 
ing the transference. 
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Transference develops when the client feels that 
the relationship with the therapist becoming too 
dangerous, that losing control the situa- 
tion. does not know how handle the grow- 
ing intimacy the relationship without resorting 
well established neurotic defenses. does not 
need told that his tactics are inappropriate, 
that they are characteristic his way life, but 
needs learn through immediate experience 
with another human being that the tactics are not 
necessary. Transference best handled pro- 
viding the client with the kind understanding 
and unqualified acceptance that have been no- 
tably absent his life. Transference strategems 
disappear when the client has opportunity 
learn through concrete experience that possible 
establish simple, honest, open relationship 
with another person. 

fourth source gain available those 
therapies which place the locus control the 
situation the client rather than the therapist. 
The client has hundreds opportunities prac- 
tice decision making, learn responsible for 
himself, develop concept himself per- 
son capable managing his own life. Here again, 
you will note the emphasis not insight but 
specific opportunities for the acquisition new 
ways behaving. 

Before proceeding examine fifth source 
gain which seems different character from 
the four already mentioned, should like dis- 
cuss briefly two possible explanations for our confi- 
dent advocacy insight primary change agent 
psychotherapy. 

Insight and understanding appeal cen- 
tral mechanisms therapy because our strong 
general commitment rationality problem solv- 
ing. Northrup has pointed out, west- 
ern culture (in spite its immense irrationalities) 
has deeply ingrained rational component. For 
us, reason faith. From earliest childhood 
are taught apply rational principles the solu- 
tion many kinds problems. our automobile 
breaks down not ordinarily kick it, pray 
over it, assume that its spirit has departed, 
person from primitive culture might do. 
first try discover what wrong and then make 
appropriate interventions correct the difficulty. 
perhaps the very strength our faith that 
has led curious short circuiting the domain 
psychotherapy. Faced with breakdown 


personal functioning, seem assume that the 
development understanding itself sufficient 
intervention correct the difficulty. person 
can helped understand the origins and cur- 
rent manifestations his neurotic behavior, par- 
ticularly feels deeply while gaining this 
insight, the neurotic behavior should disappear. 
good rational question is: Why should disappear 
unless appropriate learning experiences follow? 
Even have cultural bias regarding the 
importance insight and understanding, our con- 
victions would gradually extinguished the 
therapy situation they were not occasionally re- 
inforced. And they are. Insight sometimes does 
lead changes behavior—but not for the rea- 
sons commonly assumed. Insight usually thought 
may actually operate through the facilitation re- 
pression and the elimination particular symp- 
tom. good example provided Dollard and 
Miller. girl had habit thumbing rides with 
truck drivers night and then being surprised 
when men “took advantage her.” The therapist 
pointed out her what she was doing and she 
stopped doing it, thus seeming validate the as- 
sumption insight releasing influence. But 
Miller’s conflict theory provides better explana- 
tion her behavior, think. She could either give 
hitch hiking run the risk, she would see 
it, incurring the disappointment her valued 
therapist. She might expected repress her 
hitch hiking symptom. But nothing would have 
been done about her neurotic need for affection. 
The same insight-related mechanism may oper- 
ate outside therapy change behavior through 
repression. person who expresses his hostility 
through malicious gossiping reads newspaper 
column that gossips will inevitably alienate 
all his friends. this prospect arouses enough 
anxiety, will feel much conflict and may re- 
press his tendency gossip. But since 
hostile ever, may now become sarcastic 
learn excel bridge. Again nothing would have 
been done about his neurotic need hostile. 
should pointed out that the repression some 
symptoms may have subsequent therapeutic bene- 
fits the person thereby brought into more inti- 
healing accordance with the four sources gain 
already described. Some symptoms are better than 
others. The worst symptoms are those that en- 
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gender most alienation from significant others for 
this cuts the person off from the normal sources 
therapeutic gain daily living. 

There fifth source gain common all 
psychotherapies that qualitatively quite different 
from the four sources that have already been de- 
scribed. You may have noted the preceding 
arguments not only disavowal the efficacy 
insight change agent but also the strong em- 
phasis specific and concrete opportunities for 
learning new ways responding, new ways re- 
lating other people, and new ways perceiving 
oneself. The stress immediate experience and 
specific behaviors. Throughout the discussion there 
implicit invitation recast the analysis 
terms learning theory general reinforcement 
type. Now the fifth source gain involves dif- 
ferent level abstraction and can best talked 
about terms cognitive processes. course, 
imply disjunction between learning and cog- 
nition, but simply accept the fact that, its cur- 
rent stage development, psychology tends use 
different constructs describe these two aspects 
human behavior. 

All approaches psychotherapy seem have 
more less elaborated conception the nature 
man, which they, essence, teach the client. 
doing so, they tie with ongoing process 
which unique and most exciting and engaging 
characteristic man. Man constantly engages 
building and repairing and extending and modi- 
fying cognitive structures that help him make per- 
sonal sense the world. The individual has got 
have cognitive house live protect him- 
self from the incomprehensibilities existence 
well provide some architecture for daily ex- 
periencing. has build defenses against the 
absurd the human condition and the same 
time find scheme that will make possible reason- 
ably accurate predictions his own behavior and 
the behavior his wife, his boss, his professor, 
his physician, his neighbor, and the policeman 
the corner. must adopt invent personal 
cosmology. When invests this cosmology with 
passion, may call his personal mystique. 

There are many available cosmologies for order- 
ing the universe and increasing predictive efficiency 
daily life. One the first these was provided 
Pythagorous, some 3,000 years ago. Contempo- 
rary religious systems seem useful reducing un- 
certainty least some realms experience, and 


for some people. Religions with established dog- 
mas, elaborated rituals, and extensive use per- 
sonification appear have widest appeal, one 
would expect. Those with almost formal doc- 
trine probably appeal most people who have 
hand alternate systems for construing the world. 
Psychoanalysis provides cognitive structure 
remarkable cogency. Its range applicability 
not cosmic but mundane, which one source its 
appeal among pragmatic people. Its metaphor 
engaging; its extensive use reification simplifies 
matters, but not too much; its formulation be- 
havior dynamics occasionally useful predicting 
one’s own behavior and the behavior others. 
the other hand, existential therapies would seem 
most acceptable people who have come 
suspect all institutionalized solutions (such psy- 
choanalysis) the problem meaning. Albert 
Ellis’ rational therapy seems eminently suited 
his clientele. would guess that works largely 
with bright, articulate, nonreligious, and reason- 
ably well educated but not too disenchanted peo- 
ple who find the process and the model rational 
analysis appealing and convincing. Client-centered 
therapy probably works best with clients who al- 
ready have well developed but conflicting cognitive 
structures; they not need taught sys- 
tem for bringing order into their lives, but rather 
need helped discover which system makes 
sense and feels right them. George Kelly’s fixed 
role therapy is, course, the most forthright and 
charming method for providing client with cog- 
nitive structure for construing his world. 

think possible identify some criteria for 
assessing the adequacy personal cosmology 
and thus provide therapist with some guidelines 
for dealing with the cognitive structures the in- 
dividual. Above all person’s cosmology must 
convincing him; when doubt occurs, anxiety 
mounts. Second, should overlap reasonably well 
with the cosmologies the people with whom 
associates. person adopts too divergent cos- 
mology, runs the risk being declared psy- 
chotic and incarcerated. Then should per- 
ceived the individual internally consistent— 
relatively so. When there too great dis- 
crepancy between self and self-ideal, for example, 
discontent ensues. should contain, the other 
hand, some dissonances either internal exter- 
nal origin. With bit dissonance, the individual 
will work strengthen his major propositions 
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about himself and his world. addition, should 
bring him into more intimate relationships with 
other people, for without such sustenance the spirit 
withers. Finally, should have built require- 
ments for revision, for live change, and 
remain static die. 

The individual seeks psychotherapy (or some 
other source cognitive control) when his cos- 
mology, his personal system for imposing order 
the world, breaks down alarming degree. 
With increasing anxiety, order must restored. 

There are two summary points that would 
make about this fifth source gain psycho- 
therapy: Man his nature going erect 
cognitive structures increase his feeling con- 
trol over his destiny, and there way 
establishing the validity particular order-giv- 
ing structure independently the individual who 
going use it. The concept insight can have 
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meaning only part the process elaborat- 
ing some particular system for interpreting 
events. There are true insights, only more 
less useful ones. 

All systems psychotherapy involve varying 
measures the five kinds experiences that have 
described. Their effectiveness will depend the 
extent which they provide opportunity for 
the client experience closeness another human 
being without getting hurt, divest symbols as- 
sociated with traumatic experiences their anx- 
iety producing potential, use the transference 
situation learn not need neurotic distortions, 
practice being responsible for himself, and 
clarify old learn new cognitive system for 
ordering his world. not prepared the mo- 
ment assign beta weights these several func- 
tions. 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES GRAMMAR 


GEORGE MILLER 


Harvard University 


ANGUAGE topic that psychologists have 
long discussed from many points view. 
categories, medium for self-expression for 
persuasion, therapy, and education, tool for 
ordering and controlling our other mental opera- 
tions, and many other ways. The approach 
want take here, however, regard language 
extremely complicated human skill. as- 
piration examine that skill detail the 
hope learning something more about what con- 
sists and how functions. 

When psychologists talk about language skill 
they frequently emphasize problems meaning. 
Learning what different utterances mean is, 
course, fundamental skill that any user lan- 
guage must acquire. But meaning too large 
problem solve all once; are forced ana- 
lyze into more manageable parts. Consequently, 
there psychology long tradition defining 
meaning terms reference—in terms arbi- 
trary association between some referrent and vocal 
utterance—and then reducing reference turn 
simple matter conditioning. that way many 
difficult problems human language are trans- 
formed into simpler processes that can studied 
lower animals well man, the general 
similarities, rather than the specific differences be- 
tween linguistic and other skills are emphasized. 

have quarrel with that approach long 
recognize that treats only the simplest 
the psycholinguistic problem, and that our crucially 
important human skill arranging symbols 
novel and useful combinations largely ignored 
the successive reduction language meaning 
reference conditioning. 

Our combinatorial power, which character- 
istically human, provides the psychological founda- 
tion for something that linguists usually call “gram- 
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mar.” use the term defiantly, for fully 
aware that grim and forbidding subject. 
still reeks the medieval trivium grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric; still reminds vividly all 
those endless and incomprehensible rules that our 
teachers tried drum into grammar school. 
wish could gloss over with some euphemism 
about “communication theory” “verbal behav- 
ior,” but, alas, have honest alternative but 
admit that grammar that concerns me. 
grammar that significantly human, specific 
our species, important for psychologists 
understand more clearly. not any sense 
wish criticize psychological studies the refer- 
ential process, the intricate associative net- 
work that supports the referential process. 
goal rather persuade psychologists, argu- 
ment and illustration, that there much more 
our linguistic skills than just the referential process. 
not see how are going describe language 
skill unless find some satisfactory way 
deal with grammar and with the combinatorial 
processes that grammar entails. 

order illustrate what our linguistic skills 
are, need draw certain basic concepts 
modern linguistics. Fortunately, modern linguists 
have somewhat different conception grammar 
more scientific conception—than your English 
teacher had years ago. can communicate this 
newer conception grammar well enough, perhaps 
will revive some spark interest that you may 
still have. 

Consider brief sample the scientific ap- 
proach grammar. Let choose sentence 
simple that can have trouble analyzing 
understanding the principles analysis that 
are being used. Interesting sentences are much 
more complicated, course, but the same princi- 
ples are involved. 

Take the sentence Bill hit the ball. native 
speakers English intuitively obvious that 
this sequence words has kind structure, that 
some pairs adjacent words are more closely re- 
lated than others. For instance, the ball feels like 
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TABLE 


ILLUSTRATING CONSTITUENT ANALYSIS 
SENTENCE 


more natural unit than, say, Ait the. One way 
express that fact say that very easy 
substitute single word for the but diffi- 
cult think single word for Ait the that would 
not change the underlying structure the sentence. 

the first line the top Table the origi- 
nal sentence, Bill hit the ball. line the de- 
rived sentence, Bill hit it, which formed sub- 
stituting for the line there another 
substitution—acted instead Ait it—and 
obtain the sentence Bill acted. 

This process, one form another, called 
“constituent analysis” modern linguists (Harris, 
1946; Nida, 1948; Pike, 1943; Wells, 1947). 
described far, may sound though depends 
your perseverence searching for alternative 
words substitute for each constituent. can 
generalize the procedure, however, introducing 
specific names for the various kinds constituent 
units. Such use names indicated the lower 
half the table. The article (symbolized 
and noun (symbolized together they 
form noun phrase (symbolized NP). The verb 
hit combines with the noun phrase form verb 
phrase (symbolized VP). And, finally, the initial 
noun phrase Bill combines with the verb phrase 
form grammatical sentence. Thus each type 
constituent has its own name. 

soon try deal abstractly with gram- 
matical sentences, become involved with these 
kinds structured patterns. Obviously, need 
some formal system keep track them. Several 
theoretical possibilities are currently available. 
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One way deal with the constituent structure 
sentence use what linguists have come 
call generative grammar (Chomsky, 1956). The 
central idea was first developed for combinatorial 
systems the study formal logic (Post, 1936, 
1944). Starting from basic axiom, apply 
rules formation that permit rewrite the 
axiom certain acceptable ways until have 
finally derived the desired sentence. the rules 
are formulated properly, only the grammatical sen- 
tences will derivable; all other sentences will 
ungrammatical. 

Figure illustrates how small fragment Eng- 
lish grammar might expressed this manner. 
The basic axiom The rewriting rules 
permit form the sentence Bill hit the 
VP, according rule F1. Then can rewrite 
Bill according rule F4. Since there not any 
rule available for rewriting Bill, are forced 
stop this point. can, however, rewrite 
according rule F3, thus getting Bill NP. 
this way can proceed indicated the 
tree graph the right until the desired sentence 
derived. Note that the diagram the deriva- 
tion corresponds the constituent structure that 

The set rewriting rules the left Figure 
can conveniently referred the grammar, 
and the set sentences that the grammar gener- 
ates defines the language. important fea- 
ture this kind grammar that there are termi- 
nal symbols, symbols that cannot rewritten, and 
these comprise what ordinarily recognize the 
vocabulary the language. According this way 
representing it, the vocabulary included the 
grammar. 


F2. T+N 

F3. 

John 

F6. 


Fic. fragment English grammar, phrased terms 
rewriting rules, illustrating generative grammar. 
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Bill hit the algebra, leaving simply According this 
way representing the grammar, each word the 

sentence first replaced its category symbol, 
then the category symbols are combined left 
and right cancellation all possible ways. any 
result includes the single symbol then know 
that are dealing with grammatical sentence; 
the order cancellations indicates its underlying 


Fic. fragment English grammar, phrased 
grammar. 


Most people, when they encounter generative 
grammar for the first time, get impression that 
means must always form our sentences from 
axiom terminal symbols, that must always 
decide what phrases want before can decide 
what words want use. That not neces- 
sary assumption, however. These rules forma- 
tion, and the trees that represent the structures 
the grammatical sentences, are purely formal de- 
vices for representing word groupings. How sen- 
tence actually manufactured understood 
users the language—what particular cognitive 
processes performs—is not linguistic problem, 
but psychological one. 

Just suggest how the same structural proper- 
ties can formalized different manner, there- 
fore, consider briefly something that linguists have 
come call categorial grammar (Bar-Hillel, 
1953; Lambek, 1958). This alternative was also 
borrowed from symbolic logic. (Cf. Ajdukiewicz, 
1935.) According this way thinking about 
grammar, all the words and constituents must 
classified into syntactic categories—corresponding 
roughly what you may once have learned call 
parts speech—that, like chemical elements, are 
characterized the ways they can combine with 
each other. can make the reasoning clear most 
the left small segment the English vocabu- 
lary, alphabetized would any proper 
dictionary. Listed after each entry are set 
symbols that indicate the syntactic categories that 
the word belongs to. order use those cate- 
gory markers you must understand simple fact 
about the way they cancel, namely, that left and 
right cancellation are distinct. The word be- 
longs the category (read under n”) and 
has the characteristic that when member 
placed its left, the cancel, much ordi- 


constituent structure. the case Bill hit the 
ball, the successive cancellations are shown the 
right half Figure 

There are obvious differences between categorial 
grammars and generative grammars. categorial 
grammar starts with the words and works toward 
single symbol that represents grammatical sen- 
tence; generative grammar seems move the 
opposite direction. Notice also that the categorial 
system seems have all its grammatical rules in- 
cluded the dictionary, whereas the generative 
system does just the opposite and includes the dic- 
tionary its grammatical rules. spite these 
superficial differences, however, has been pos- 
sible show—by stating each type system pre- 
cisely and studying its formal properties—that they 
are equivalent the range languages that they 
are capable characterizing (Bar-Hillel, Gaifman, 
Shamir, 1960). 

That enough grammatical theory for the mo- 
ment. time now stop and ask whether 
there are any psychological implications all this. 
Are these systems rules nothing more than con- 
venient way summarize linguistic data, 
they also have some relevance for the psycho- 
logical processes involved? human speech 
skilled act whose component parts are related 
one another the general manner that the lin- 
guists have been describing, what measurable con- 
can expect find? What measur- 
able effects would such skills have our other 
psychological processes? 

First, might ask there any solid empirical 
evidence for the psychological reality syntactic 
categories. One clear implication 
guistic hypotheses would that must have 
our memory for the words our language organ- 
ized according syntactic categories. there 
any evidence that such organization exists? 
There is, course. For example, psychologists 
who work with word associations have always 
claimed—although until recently they have done 
relatively little explore the claim—that responses 
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from adult subjects word-association test have 
marked tendency members the same 
syntactic category are the stimuli that evoke 
them (Ervin, 1961). Certainly there some law- 


ful relation between the syntactic category the 


stimulus word and the syntactic category the 
response word, but exactly what the relation 
may not quite simple originally advertised. 
James Deese has recently begun study the syn- 
tactic dimensions word associations consider- 
able detail; few years may much 
better position discuss these relations. 

further evidence for the psychological re- 
ality syntactic categories, recall that our syn- 
tactic categories affect the way memorize and 
remember new verbal materials. Here again every- 
body knows this relation exists, but few studies 
have tried exploit it. One example should indi- 
cate what have mind. Murray Glanzer (1962) 
has shown that learning paired associates 
clearly easier for learn associations between 
nonsense syliables and content words (nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs) than learn associations 
between nonsense syllables and function words 
(pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions). That 
say, YIG-FOOD and MEF-THINK can asso- 
ciated more readily than TAH-OF and KEX-AND, 
etc. 

particular interest Glanzer’s studies, how- 
ever, was the fact that function words become 
easier learn when they are placed contexts 
that seem more suitable them. For instance, 
when triplets consisting syllable-word-syllable 
were used, then TAH-OF-ZUM and KEX-AND- 
ere learned faster than are YIG-FOOD-SEB 
and MEF-THINK-JAT. The point, course, 
that the triplet context the function words are 
more readily bound the nonsense syllables be- 
cause they seem form natural syntactic con- 
stituents that context. 

Where syntactic categories come from? The 
development these categories currently mat- 
ter great concern and excitement several psy- 
chologists. Here again will mention only one ex- 
ample, just indicate the sort thing that 
going on. effort discover how children 
learn the syntactic categories, Martin Braine (in 
press) has recently used very simple artificial lan- 
guages explore process calls “contextual 
generalization.” Contextual generalization resem- 
bles stimulus generalization, where the verbal con- 
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text plays the role the stimulus. Will verbal 
response learned one context generalize other 
contexts? so, the process might help explain 
how children learn the syntactic categories. Braine 
has his subjects learn few the nonsense sen- 
tences the artificial language, then tests gener- 
alization other sentences that the learners have 
not seen before. 

There are limits what can explain with 
notion such contextual generalization. Some 
its inadequacies may become apparent below when 
consider transformational aspects grammar. 
However, this not the time and not the 
person review Braine’s work detail. men- 
tion merely persuade you that the psycho- 
logical problems posed these simple grammatical 
concepts are indeed well defined and that with 
little patience and ingenuity even possible 
coax them into the psychological laboratory. 

One unavoidable fact about nonsense materials, 
however, that they are nonsense; and artificial 
languages are inescapably artificial. believe that 
the case for the psychological reality these gram- 
matical conventions might strengthened 
would focus the process comprehension, 
rather than the processes learning and mem- 
ory. order phrase the matter strong 
form, consider the following proposition: can- 
not understand sentence until are able as- 
sign constituent structure it. 

Perhaps the simplest way illustrate what 
have mind examine sentence that syn- 
tactically ambiguous. Figure have ex- 
ample the sort that linguists like consider: 
They are eating apples really two sentences, even 
though both them consist exactly the same 
sequence words. The sentence the left would 
answer the question, What are your friends doing? 
The one the right would answer the question, 
Are those apples better for eating for cooking? 
the basis the linear sequence words alone, 
however, cannot tell which meaning intended. 
Somehow, from the context, must decide which 
syntactic structure appropriate. Until have 


They are eating apples They eating apples 


Fic. ambiguity arises when two different sen- 
tences are expressed the same string words. 
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imply that listener makes separate, successive 
decisions about the identity the separate, suc- 
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100 course. But words sentences also run together. 
WORDS listener must segment the ongoing flow sound 

order discover the word units, yet this extra 
operation seemed burden; the explanation 
terms reduced alternatives says nothing all 
about this extra operation segmentation. And, 
WORDS perhaps, worst all, the explanation seemed 

oO 

a 
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Fic. The effect sentence context the intelligibility 
words (from Miller, Heise, Lichten, 1951). 


decided its structure, however, the sentence 
ambiguous and cannot completely understand its 
meaning. Thus, the proper functioning our syn- 
tactic skill essential ingredient the process 
understanding sentence. Again emphasize 
that the problem meaning involves great deal 
more than the matter reference. 

For still another example the psychological 
significance syntactic structure let draw 
some own research the perception 
speech. Several years ago participated ex- 
perimental study showing that words can per- 
ceived more accurately when they are heard the 
context sentence than when they are pro- 
nounced separately individual items list 
test words (Miller, Heise, Lichten, 1951). Those 
results are shown graphically Figure where 
the percentage the words that were heard cor- 
rectly plotted function the signal-to-noise 
ratio. you can see, the same words were heard 
more accurately sentences than isolation. 

1951 when first reported this observation 
argued that sentence context serves narrow 
down the set alternative words that the listener 
expects, and makes the perceptual task recog- 
nition just that much easier. still believe that 
our original explanation was correct, far 
went. But did not far enough. left open 
the psychologically crucial question exactly how 
the sentence context reduced the variety alterna- 
tives. 

Words sentences are often slurred and pro- 
nounced carelessly, yet found they were more 
accurately perceived; explanation terms 
reduced alternatives might account for that, 


cessive words hearing the sentence. Since 
words can spoken rate two three per 
second, the rate which successive sets alterna- 
tive words must conjured up, recognized, and 
replaced the listener really quite remarkable. 
short, the more thought about how the sen- 
tence context exerts its helpful influence, the more 
complicated seemed. 

order explore the matter further, therefore, 
performed the following experiment 
1962): First, drew list monosyllabic 
English words and divided into five sublists 
five words each, shown Table These sub- 
lists are constructed such way that you 
chose any words successively from sublists 
and they will form grammatical English sen- 
tence. The subjects this experiment spent 
entire summer with me—four afternoons week— 
listening these words the presence 
masking noise. say they knew the lists per- 
fectly gross understatement; before the sum- 
mer was over all were thoroughly sick them. 

tested four separate conditions. The first 
two conditions provided kind control. one 
case, successive words were selected from the en- 
tire set words random order. the sec- 
ond case, successive words were selected random 
order from one the five sublists five words. 
The words were spoken groups five and heard 
the listeners against background random 
masking noise. The listeners’ responses were spoken 
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Don Brought His Black Bread 
Has More Cheap Sheep 
Red Left Good Shoes 
Slim Loves Some Wet Socks 


Who Took The Wrong Things 
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Fic. Word intelligibility (left) and sentence intelligibility (right) scores indicate that under time pressure gram- 
matical contexts facilitate speech perception and ungrammatical contexts not, even though the number different 
words involved not altered the context (after Miller, 1962). 


aloud and individually recorded, the tests did 
not need delayed order allow time for 
the listeners write down their responses. 
had expected, the words were easier recognize 
when they occurred one alternatives than 
when they were one alternatives. Those two 
control conditions provided the calibration 
needed for the two remaining experimental condi- 
tions. 

the third test condition, words were chosen 
from the subgroups successively form 
grammatical sentences: Don has wet things, for 
example. And the fourth test condition, the or- 
der the subgroups was reversed, that the se- 
quence words was not grammatical: things wet 
has Don, for example. Since these backward 
strings were based exactly the same sublists 
alternatives were the sentences, called them 
pseudosentences. 

Our question, course, was whether there would 
any difference between the intelligibility the 
sentences and the intelligibility the pseudosen- 
tences. The answer was both yes and no. When 
paused between successive strings five words 
and gave the listeners chance think about what 
they had just heard, there was difference; sen- 
tences and pseudosentences gave the same results, 
and both were the same the results for the 
word sublists. 


When the test was speeded up, however, elimi- 
nating the pauses between successive sentences, 
difference appeared. Under time pressure got 
the results shown Figure the left the word 
intelligibility scores are plotted function 
the signal-to-noise ratio for all four test conditions. 
The sentences and the 5-word vocabularies give one 
function; the pseudosentences and the 25-word vo- 
cabularies give another. the right are the cor- 
responding functions obtained when the scoring unit 
was the entire sentence, rather than the individual 
words. 

The results with pseudosentences demonstrated 
that when time short and words not follow 
familiar grammatical pattern, subjects are unable 
exploit narrower range alternatives. They 
not have time hear each word separately, de- 
cide what was, then anticipate the next set 
alternatives, listen the next word, etc. slow 
speeds they had time make separate decisions 
about each word, but not the more rapid speeds 
that would characteristic normal, conversa- 
tional speech. All they could with the rapid 
pseudosentences was treat the successive words 
they were chosen randomly from the larger 
set alternatives. 

Thus possible show that the sentence con- 
text does indeed serve narrow the range al- 
ternative words, but the mechanism involved seems 
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left-recursive 


Fic. Illustrating three types recursive rules that 
type 


riaht-recursive 


more complicated than had originally 
imagined. addition reducing the variety 
competing alternatives, the sentence context also 
enables organize the flow sound into de- 
cision units larger than individual words—perhaps 
into units similar the linguist’s constituents— 
and make our perceptual decisions about what 
are hearing slower and more comfortable 
rate. 

short, arguing that ordinary conversa- 
tion the functional unit speech perception usu- 
ally larger than single word single morpheme 
and more nearly the size and shape syntactic 
constituent. long studied speech percep- 
tion using lists words spoken isolation, 
the existence those larger units was not appar- 
ent. soon begin combine words into 
continuous sequences, however, discover that 
the familiar grammatical sequences form unique 
and distinctive patterns words. And that, 
course, just what linguistic theory syn- 
tactic structures would lead expect. 

The experiment have just described argues for 
the existence perceptual units larger than 
single word. does not, however, argue favor 
any particular type structure underlying those 
larger units. That is, does not show that some 


grammatical structure must preferred to, 


say, Markovian structure the kind that com- 
munication theorists talk about (Shannon, 1948, 
1951). 

order illustrate the psychological reality 
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these syntactic structures, must consider the 
critical feature that these grammatical systems 
admit, but that Markovian structures not— 
namely, the possibility unlimited self-embedding 
(Chomsky, 1959). Again will draw upon 
own research, but now the field verbal learn- 
ing and verbal memory. 

One important feature the grammatical rules 
that linguists have proposed that they are re- 
cursive. That say, there limit the 
number times that the same rule can applied 
the derivation sentence. general, three 
different kinds recursiveness are permitted 
our grammatical rules. Figure see syn- 
tactic structures illustrating each the three types: 
left-recursive, right-recursive, 
All three are characterized the fact that given 
type constituent—labeled “A” this figure— 
can appear part itself; where appears— 
the left end, the right end, the middle— 
determines the type recursiveness. English, 
for example, left-recursive construction would 
The obviously not very well dressed man here, 
John’s father’s car’s roof’s color 
recursive structures can strung out great 
length; famous example This the cow with 
the crumpled horn that tossed the dog that worried 
the cat that killed the rat that ate the that 
lay the house that Jack built. This same sen- 
tence can rephrased, however, illustrate self- 
embedded construction. can build the self- 
embedded version step step: 


The rat ate the malt, 

The rat that the cat killed ate the malt, 

The rat that the cat that the dog worried killed 
ate the malt, 

The rat that the cat that the dog that the cow 
tossed worried killed ate the malt, etc. 


fairly clear that even though the self-embedded 
version perfectly grammatical, far more com- 
plicated psychologically—harder understand and 
remember—than the right-recursive version. 
There are some relatively profound reasons why 
this should the case. language that could 
characterized entirely terms right-recursive 
rules could described terms Markov 
process (Chomsky, 1956; Chomsky Miller. 
1958). The possibility 
ding, however, means that Markov system too 
simple serve grammar for natural lan- 
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SENTENCE 


ARTICLE CLAUSE 
the that 


ARTICLE CLAUSE 
‘ 
the that 


ARTICLE NOUN CLAUSE 


' 
the people whom 


NOUN 
PHRASE 


ARTICLE ADJ NOUN 
man 


obviously not 

Fic. Syntactic structure the self-embedded sentence, “The race that the car that the people whom the obviously 
not very well dressed man called sold won was held last 


guage. more practical significance, however, 
the fact that self-embedding its very nature 
places heavier demands the temporary storage 
capacity any device that attempts cope with 
it—far heavier than either left-recursive 
right-recursive constructions. And, since our tem- 
porary memory quite limited, can experience 
great difficulty following grammatical rules this 
type syntactic structure. 

order explore this matter can take some 
sentences with very complicated syntactic structure 
and ask people repeat them. For example, one 
sentence have worked with diagramed 
Figure 


The race that the car that the people whom the 
obviously not very well dressed man called 
sold won was held last summer. 


Then, control, the same words were arranged 
right-branching structure: 


SENTENCE 


NOUN 
' 


VERB was held last summer 
PHRASE 


won 


VERB 
PHRASE 


sold 


VERB 
PHRASE 


called 


SENTENCE 


SENTENCE 


The obviously not very well dressed man called 
the people who sold the car that won the race 
that was held last summer. 


read such sentences these college students 
who tried repeat them accurately possible. 

you would expect, the basis almost any 
theory verbal learning that can imagine, right- 
recursive sentences are easier for English-speaking 
people repeat and memorize than are self- 
embedded sentences. will not summarize the 
quantitative results, but think that some the 
qualitative results are amusing. For example, after 
hearing the self-embedded sentence only once, sub- 
ject may say: 


The race—that the car—that the clearly not 
well dressed man—saw—sold one—last sum- 
mer? 


The subjects who respond this way are quite in- 
teresting; their intonation characteristic the 
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recitation list unrelated phrases, not the 
utterance sentence. And was also interested 
note that the number items the list would 
usually about six seven, close the span 
immediate memory for those subjects (Miller, 
1956). 

The second time such subject hears the same 
sentence may still recite though were 
list, but with somewhat more accurate recall 
the individual items. the second third time 
through, however, there may “Aha!” experi- 
ence, and from then tries give nor- 
mal, sentence intonation. 

These examples should indicate why believe 
that sentences are not just arbitrary chains vocal 
responses, but that they have complex inner struc- 
ture their own. How perceive them, under- 
stand them, and remember them depends upon what 
decide about their structure. Just induce 
three-dimensional space underlying the two-di- 
mensional pattern the retina, must induce 
syntactic structure underlying the linear string 
sounds sentence. And just the student 
space perception must have good understanding 
projective geometry, student psycholin- 
guistics must have good understanding gram- 
mar. 

There much more grammar, however, than 
just the system syntactic categories and con- 
stituent structure. Let lapse once again into 
linguistics long enough introduce the transfor- 
mational rules grammar (Chomsky, 1956, 1957; 
Harris, 1952a, 1952b, 1957). back the sim- 
ple sentence Bill hit the ball. But now observe that 
there are large number other sentences that 
seem closely related it: the negative, Bill 
didn’t hit the ball; the passive, The ball was hit 
Bill; various interrogative forms, Did Bill hit the 
ball?, What did Bill hit?, Who hit the ball?, and 
on. 

Linguists disagree about the best way de- 
scribe these different kinds relations among sen- 
tences. One opinion that learn “sentence 
frames” that keep filed away sort sen- 
tence-frame dictionary. The declarative, interroga- 
tive, affirmative, negative, active, passive, com- 
pound, complex, etc., sentence frames are all sup- 
posed learned separately and have 
intrinsic relation one another. second opin- 
ion agrees with the first seeing intrinsic rela- 
tions among the various types sentences, but 
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argues that there are too many different frames 
learn them all separately. The advocates this 
second view say that there must rules, similar 
those have just been discussing, that the 
talker can use actively manufacture grammati- 
cal frame needed. But, according this 
view, there one set rules for manufacturing 
active, declarative, affirmative sentences, another 
set rules for manufacturing passive, declarative, 
affirmative sentences, etc. 

the other side the argument are linguists 
who wish describe the relations among these sen- 
tences terms explicit rules transformation. 
One version this view, which favor, says that 
indeed have scheme for manufacturing 
simple, active, declarative sentences, but can 
apply rules transformation change from 
active passive, from declarative interroga- 
tive, from affirmative negative, combine 
them, etc. This transformational scheme shortens 
the statement grammar considerably, since 
many rules need stated only once and need not 
repeated for each separate type sentence. 
And once you have admitted such rules your 
grammar you quickly discover many uses for them. 

Transformational rules are both complicated and 
powerful, however, many linguists are reluctant 
use them. There has been some esthetic dis- 
agreement about which kind simplicity more 
desirable linguistic theory. better have 
long list short rules, short list long 
rules? 

The arguments among linguists—who seem 
rely heavily their linguistic intuitions, logical 
counterexamples, and appeals the economy 
and elegance simplicity—can get rather bitter 
times. And means obvious priori that 
the most economical and efficient formal description 
the linguistic data will necessarily describe the 
psychological process involved when actually 
utter understand grammatical sentence. the 
hope providing more experimental foundation 
the argument, therefore, have recently begun 
test some the psychological implications 
transformational linguistic theory. Our efforts 
explore this aspect linguistic skill are still tenta- 
tive, however, the two examples mentioned 
below are still the enthusiastic stage and sub- 
ject revision more data accumulate. But 
they will serve support the main point, that 
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experimental approach these matters both pos- 
sible and (potentially) rewarding. 

Perhaps the simplest way study grammatical 
transformations experimentally would tell 
person what transformation perform, then give 
him sentence, and measure how long takes him 
make the transformation. intend explore 
the transformation process just that way, but 
the moment are not prepared report the 
results. Instead, therefore, let tell you about 
more indirect method—a sentence-matching test— 
that Kathryn Ojemann McKean, Dan Slobin, and 
have been using. 

Our first assumption that the more compli- 
cated grammatical transformation is, the longer 
will take people perform it. The purpose the 
test give subjects set sentences trans- 
form and see how many them they can com- 
plete fixed interval time. course, there 
much more that would like know about 
the transformation than just how long takes, but 
least this one way begin. 

One form the test that have used contains 
basic, kernel sentences: all the sentences 
that can formed taking Jane, Joe, John 
the first word, liked warned the second 
word, and the small boy, the old woman, the 
young man the final phrase. addition, 
used the corresponding sets sentences that can 
produced from those kernels negative, pas- 
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sive, and passive-negative transformations. Thus, 
for example, Joe liked the boy appears the 
set kernels; Joe didn’t like the small boy ap- 
pears the set negatives; The small boy was 
liked Joe appears the set passives; and 
The small boy wasn’t liked Joe appears the 
set passive-negatives. 

test constructed taking two these four 
sets sentences and asking people pair them 
off. Take example the test that requires peo- 
ple match passive sentences with their corre- 
sponding passive-negative forms. The test sheet 
looks something Table the pairs 
are arranged with the passive sentences the left, 
half with the passive-negative sentences the left. 
This produces two lists, left-hand list and right- 
hand list, which are presented the subject. Simi- 
lar tests can constructed for all the other pairs 
sentence types. 

Before the two lists sentences are presented, 
the subject studies sample pair sentences that 
illustrates the desired transformation, and pre- 
pares himself perform the same transformation 
(or its inverse) the test sentences. When the 
signal given start, begins with the first sen- 
tence the top the left column, identifies its 
type and decides whether the transformation its 
inverse called for, performs the indicated trans- 
formation (or its inverse), searches for the trans- 
formed sentence the right-hand column, then 
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EXAMPLE SENTENCE-MATCHING TEST DESIGNED TRANSFORMATIONS BETWEEN 
AFFIRMATIVE-PASSIVE AND NEGATIVE-PASSIVE SENTENCES 


The old woman was warned Joe 
The small boy wasn’t liked Joe 
The young man was liked John 
The old woman wasn’t liked Joe 
The young man wasn’t warned Jane 
The small boy was liked Jane 
The young man wasn’t liked Jane 
The old woman was warned Jane 
The small boy wasn’t warned Joe 
The small boy was warned John 
The young man was warned John 
The small boy wasn’t warned Jane 
The small boy was liked John 
The young man liked Joe 
The young man was warned Joe 
The old woman was liked Jane 
The old woman wasn’t liked John 
The old woman wasn’t warned John 


The small boy wasn’t warned John 
The old woman wasn’t warned Jane 
The young man was warned Jane 
The old woman wasn’t warned Joe 
The old woman was liked John 
The small boy wasn’t liked John 
The young man warned John 
The old woman was warned John 
The young man wasn’t warned Joe 
10. The small boy was warned Jane 
11. The small boy was warned Joe 
12. The small boy liked Jane 
13. The young man wasn’t liked John 
14. The young man was liked Jane 
15. The old woman was liked Joe 
16. The old woman wasn't liked Jane 
17. The small boy was liked Joe 
18. The young man was liked Joe 
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places the number the transformed sentence 
the left the original sentence the left-hand 
column. continues this way down the left- 
hand list until, the end one minute, in- 
structed stop. This general strategy shown 
Figure flow chart. 

control condition, six further tests required 
transformations all; the sentences the left 
column were simply matched with the identical sen- 
tences the right column (where the right column 

was the same one used the corresponding experi- 
mental test). From these measurements the 
identity transformation, therefore, could esti- 
mate how long subjects required read down the 
right-hand column, find the sentence they wanted, 


Fic. Graph indicating six pairs sentence types that 
can formed with kernel sentences (K), negatives (N), 
passives (P), and passive-negatives (PN). 
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Fic. Flow chart for strategy used sentence-matching test. (On the control tests—identity 
transform—the operations inside the dashed line could presumably omitted.) 


and write its number the appropriate space. 
assume that these control tests the subject’s 
strategy just the same the experimental 
tests, except that the steps enclosed dotted lines 
Figure 8—the transformational steps—can 
omitted. Therefore, can subtract the time spent 
searching and writing from the total time, and 
can obtain estimate the time required rec- 
ognize, analyze, and transform the sentences. 

knew, course, that subtracting reaction 
times involves some the oldest pitfalls psy- 
chology, and would not have been terribly sur- 
prised the results had been meaningless. Fortu- 
nately, got fairly large and (we believe) sensible 
differences for the various kinds transformations. 

Consider what you might expect get the 
basis various theories that grammarians have 
talked about. Linguists who look upon the four 
different sentence types four separate, coordi- 
nate, and independent sentence frames would prob- 
ably expect that moving between any two them 
should about difficult moving between any 
other two. This line reasoning depicted 
Figure where the letters indicate the various 
kinds sentences—kernels, negatives, passives, 
and passive-negatives—and the lines between them 
indicate all the possible relations between them. 
grammatical theory that says that all sentence 
frames are coordinate would assign the same diffi- 
culty every one those connecting lines. 
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just one step from any type sentence any 
other type sentence. 

the other hand, transformational theorist 
would like reduce those six direct relations 
pair transformations, one for the affirmative- 
negative aspect and one for the active-passive as- 
pect. This line reasoning leads Figure 10, 
where the lines indicate the direct results ap- 
plying grammatical transformation. this view 
things, two steps are required between 
kernels and passive-negative sentences, between 
passives and negatives. Therefore, transforma- 
tional theory leads expect that these diagonal 
relations will take longer perform than the sim- 
pler, one-step relations. 

Some data are given Table For each type 
test, Table gives the average number sen- 
tences that our subjects were able transform 
and/or locate one minute. The reciprocals give 
the time per sentence for the average subject. And 
the right-hand column the result are look- 
ing for—the estimates (in seconds) the time 
took perform the grammatical transformations. 

apparent that some tests were easier than 
others. Look the pattern: the top two these 
estimated times involve only negative transfor- 


mation its inverse; they seem occur rather 


quickly. The second pair these estimated times 
involves only the passive transformation its in- 
verse; these are slightly longer, which would agree 
with one’s intuitive impression that the passive 
more complicated transformation. And, finally, 
the bottom two estimated times involve both the 
negative and the passive transformations; the 
average, they are the slowest all. 

their gross outline, therefore, these data sup- 
port the transformational theorists. their fine 
detail, however, they raise several interesting ques- 


Fic. 10. Graph indicating one-step transformations. 


TABLE 


MEAN NUMBERS SENTENCES MATCHED CORRECTLY 
ONE MINUTE, WITH TRANSFORMATIONS (EXPER.) 
THE AVERAGE TRANSFORMATION 
TIME PER SENTENCE 


Mean number of Time for average Estimated 
Test sentences correct subject (secs.) transfor- 
condition 
Exper. | Contr. Exper. | Contr. | (secs.) 


tions. Before spend too much effort answering 
them, however, had better make sure the data 
are correct. the present time, therefore, are 
trying perfect our measuring instrument order 
obtain results accurate enough test detail 
some the available linguistic theories about the 
transformational process. 

There are, course, many other psychological 
methods that might use test the validity 
transformational theory grammar. One that 
believe holds considerable promise has been pro- 
posed Jacques Mehler; has only begun 
explore it, but already the results look interesting. 
His idea was present list sentences for peo- 
ple learn and score the results terms the 
syntactic errors that they made. For example, 


The typist has copied the paper kernel sen- 
tence; 

The student hasn’t written the essay nega- 
tive sentence; 

The photograph has been made the boy 
passive sentence; 

Has the train hit the car? query; 

The passenger hasn’t been carried the airplane 
passive-negative sentence; 

Hasn’t the girl worn the jewel? negative 

Has the discovery been made the biologist? 
passive query; and 

the house been bought the man? 
passive-negative query. 
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Other sets sentences can easily generated, 
course, permuting the kernels with the various 
transformations. 

Mehler presents such list sentences—with- 
out the syntactic comments, course—to his sub- 
jects, who then try write them out word for 
word. gives them five trials, scrambling the 
order each trial. 

The first question, course, whether not 
subjects make any syntactic errors this situation. 
Mehler’s preliminary results are shown Figure 11. 
Errors have been grouped into three main classes: 
(a) errors omission, syntactic errors, and 
(c) other types errors (which includes the in- 
troduction extraneous words and the confusion 
two different sentences). you can see from 
the figure, the probability that sentence will 
completely missing recall decreases very rapidly, 
and the probability semantic confusion low 
and relatively constant. The bulk the errors 
that people make this task are syntactic 
nature—they recall the sentence, but they alter its 
syntactic form. 

For several years now have held rather stub- 
bornly the opinion that there operation 
called “recoding” that frequently plays impor- 
tant role remembering verbal materials. Let 
develop this opinion into specific hypothesis about 
Mehler’s experiment. 

The hypothesis that what people remember 
the kernel sentence, but that when you ask them 
recite the original sentence exactly, they supple- 
ment their memory the kernel with footnote 
about the syntactic structure. This variant 
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Fic. 11. Syntactic errors can relatively common the 
free recall sentences that are different types. 
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Fic. Graph indicating relations among eight types 
sentences formed negative (N), passive (P), and inter- 
rogative (Q) transformations. 


Woodworth’s “schema-plus-correction” method 
recoding turns Hasn’t the girl worn the jewel? 
into the kernel sentence The girl has worn the 
jewel, plus some kind implicit code that—if re- 
membered correctly—enables the subject make 
the necessary grammatical transformations when 
called upon recite the original sentence. 

The relations among the eight types sentences 
that Mehler uses are indicated Figure 12. The 
lines connect the types sentences that would be- 
come confused the subject remembered incor- 
rectly just one the three transformations that 
has keep track of. recoding hypothesis 
was correct, course, would expect most the 
syntactic errors involve just one the three 
transformations, and two and three step errors 
would relatively less frequent. 

Before Mehler’s data were analyzed had ex- 
pected find strong shift toward the recall 
kernels. There some tendency for people fa- 
vor kernel sentences when they recall, but in- 
significant and probably would not have been no- 
ticed all had not been looking for it. What 
seems happen, however, actually simpler than 
had expected. The subjects quickly get the im- 
pression that about half the sentences are nega- 
tive, half are passives, half are questions; recall, 
therefore, they try little probability matching. 
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omitted; instead, guess made, based upon the 
overall impression how often each transforma- 
tion should applied. 

The upshot this argument was that con- 
structed very simple hypothesis, based this 
kernel-plus-code idea, plus absurd but conven- 
ient assumption that each the four elements 
necessary for correct recall—that say, the 
kernel and the three transforms—was recalled in- 
dependently the other three. Thus the prob- 
ability correct recall would simply the 
product the probabilities recalling each the 
four components, and the probability one syn- 
tactic error would the product the probability 
recalling the kernel and the probability getting 
two transformations right and one wrong, and 
forth. The simple result this line reasoning 
the following equation. Given these definitions: 
probability recalling transform; number 
call with syntactic errors; then, the assump- 
tion independent recall the kernels and the 
several transformations, have: 


Now lumping together all Mehler’s sub- 
jects all trials for all sentences, can estimate 
the necessary probabilities and then see the as- 
sumption independence will predict the observed 
distribution errors. The results are shown 
Table The estimated probability recalling 
the kernel was 0.66. The estimated probabilities 
for getting each the transformations correct were 
all very close 0.80, that single value was 
used for all three. And when put these pa- 
rameter values into the equation for P;, obtain 
fairly good agreement between data and hypothesis. 
state the matter more carefully, the basis 
Mehler’s preliminary evidence, cannot reject 
the hypothesis that sentences were recoded and that 
each the four components the kernel-plus- 
code was remembered correctly incorrectly inde- 
pendently the others. 

Here again our work has only begun and 
report still colored all the natural en- 
thusiasm and prejudices that seem accompany 
every programmatic statement. colleagues and 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION SYNTACTIC ERRORS FREE 
RECALL SENTENCES 


Errors: | 0 | 1 | 2 3 
Obtained 0.36 0.20 0.09 0.01 


now see syntactic structure important vari- 
able explore. The logicians and linguists are 
currently defining the theoretical issues with great 
precision, that the full range our experimental 
and psychometric methods can brought bear. 
enthusiastically convinced that such studies 
have important contribution make the sci- 
ence psychology. 

the course this work seem have be- 
come very old-fashioned kind psychologist. 
now believe that mind something more than 
four-letter, Anglo-Saxon word—human minds exist 
and our job psychologists study them. 
Moreover, believe that one the best ways 
study human mind studying the verbal sys- 
tems that uses. But what want most com- 
municate here strong conviction that such 
program not only important, but that also 
possible, even now, with the relatively crude and 
limited empirical weapons that have already de- 
veloped. the years ahead hope will see 
increasing flow new and exciting research 
more psychologists discover the opportunities and 
the challenge psycholinguistic theory and re- 
search. 
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THE PLACE THINKING IDEAL 


STANFORD ERICKSEN 


Vanderbilt University 


HEN someone writes the sociology 

psychology will have interesting 

report about discipline that refuses 
stay put; one that places great value diversity 
and quickly becomes suspicious pressures con- 
form. have the characteristic learning set 
keeping one eye open for the confounded variable 
and this may sometimes make little difficult 
live with. This consequence adopting 
science our exemplar. far have been quite 
successful learning how learn solve prob- 
lems human behavior. behavioral scientists 
and citizens believe and exercise free 
and open intellectual inquiry and the main point 
this paper simply say that should also 
this teachers. 

want show why must encourage the prac- 
tice unrestricted, heuristic searching part 
the thinking strategies individual students. Aca- 
demic freedom should not stop the professor’s 
side the desk, but usually does. not 
intended, but, effect, conventional teaching often 
imposes degree intellectual censorship col- 
lege students. Contemporary psychological research 
provides basis for pointing some important 
changes our teaching and educational habits. 
have been the present plateau long enough. 

Psychologists not need another lecture the 
importance individual differences. Nearly every- 
one subscribes this undefined goal. Progressive 
educators and traditionalists, capitalists and com- 
munists, all fly the same phenotypical banner, 
e.g., the Russians are revising their teaching 
methods the direction the fullest develop- 
ment the student’s independence and initiative” 
(Brozek, 1962, 543). The repetitive incantation 
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this goal protecting individuality seems 
have taken Brave New World quality self- 
indoctrination good intention. All this 
phrase making does not, however, excuse psychol- 
ogy from assuming more active role demon- 
strating both why and how the familiar patterns 
higher education might reshaped provide 
more effective idiographic impact. 

not propose document this argument with 
detailed matching basic motivation, learning, 
and thinking research and how-to-do-it the class- 
room. Once upon time, many revisions ago, 
started this, but have replaced these tech- 
nical references with the more relaxed generaliza- 
tions that may derived from perspective view 
thinking theory and thinking students. 


EDUCATION FOR EXCELLENCE 


fully aware that “teaching students how 
think” has long been one America’s favorite edu- 
cational clichés and the color this brush tints 
nearly all phases the academic enterprise. The 
word has been grossly overgeneralized and has be- 
come the symbol for all good educational things. 
wonder that psychologists would like 
drop the term and find more operational phrase 
represent this important objective higher edu- 
cation. However, prefer that psychology not 
turn away and leave this topic for others mis- 
understand and mismanage, even more than we. 
clinical colleagues can unwind themselves 
from the personality tangle—and think they have 
—then confident that experimental psycholo- 
gists can learn live with thinking comfortably 
they have with memorizing and reflexing. 

“Education for another phrase 
which rapidly becoming overworked. What does 
mean? Many people offer many answers but 
none have been more refreshing than the re- 
cent books written psychologists for the edu- 
cated but nonspecialized reader: Bruner (1961, 
1962), John Gardner (1961) and the new volume 
The American College, edited Nevitt San- 
ford (1962). Perhaps start has been made 
evaporate the metaphors, mottoes, and platitudes 
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that have surrounded and protected higher educa- 
tion from critical review. Division SPSSI, was 
the official sponsor the Sanford book and the 
content reflects the personality and social interests 
this Division. wonder Division would 
commission the talent fill important gap—to 
write the missing chapter how improve the 
more purely cognitive output higher education? 
wish they would, for after all, college for 
thinking. 

Too many educators, including psychologists, seem 
distracted the personality and social di- 
mensions collegiate life. important re- 
mind ourselves that the central decision-making 
process the uncompromising and the unique com- 
ponent the university. This social institution 
has particular responsibility for generating un- 
certainties and processing new information. Are 
resisting, much should, the conforming 
traditions which have supported, for many years, 
the Great Educational Confounding between learn- 
ing and discipline? 

The early academic politicians were eminently 
successful their defense the status quo. Their 
traditional departments had corner the cur- 
riculum and they could fix the price educational 
progress with little threat from within without 
their almost closed system. But now are com- 
ing the end the Golden Age the classical 
liberal arts curriculum. those bygone days, the 
higher educational world was relatively steady 
state its peaceful isolation from the disquieting 
and the diversive pressures anxious society. 
Things are different now. 

Since Sputnik went into orbit, education has 
become primary medium the competition with 
our national enemies, both foreign and domestic. 
The conflicts the world are pointed toward edu- 
cation the active attack frontier for whatever 
years remain the twentieth century. Gradually 
are beginning recognize that education has 
broader purpose than personal and cultural self- 
improvement. Things are different now and hope 
psychology prepared assume its greater edu- 
cational responsibility with respect both the 
means and the ends the academic process. 


IDIOGRAPHIC PRESS 


Traditional experimental psychology the 
process reorienting its several data-gathering 


“designs” manner which gives greater atten- 
tion the idiographics behavior change. 
have passed the stage constructing conceptual 
schemes which are limited the nomothetic un- 
derstanding the learning process. those ear- 
lier years, were trying learn how em- 
pirical well systematic—a difficult double or- 
der. The practical uses learning theory are now 
moving farther the priority scale. The ex- 
ample provided Skinner and his teaching flying 
machine, has reminded many other experimental- 
ists that they might now remove their clean, white 
gloves, step out their assumed role detached 
dignity, and step into the schoolroom and observe 
how real people are learning use symbols 
think about real problems. The classroom was the 
site psychology’s first professional contribution 
and should continue the preferred applied out- 
let for the basic research done most areas psy- 
chology. 


Lesson Number One: Intrinsic Motivation 


These explorations applied learning the 
current generation experimental psychologists 
can benefit from the accumulated experiences 
several fields professional psychology. Most 
these Old Pros have already adapted society’s 
idiographic press. One their first observations 
would suggest that learning psychologists 
might become more knowledgeable, discriminating, 
and sensitive about the motives men. Lesson 
Number One has been little difficult accept be- 
cause Motivation used live with dignity and 
suitable restraint the House Learning. But, 
while many were away fighting the war, the Dy- 
namic Personality boys with their New Sharp Look 
moved and wooed her away. hopeful that 
the Thinking fellow can get her back—he needs 
her and has been making some attractive concep- 
tual rearrangements. 

number precedents, patterns, and models are 
available for showing ways improve our knowl- 
edge the dynamics the learning and thinking 
student: 

The selective nature perception seems 
well-established principle although the New Look 
may have lost some its visibility being ab- 
sorbed social and personality psychology. The 
Harvard (Bruner) and Yale (Hovland) groups are 
excellent examples how representatives differ- 
ent systematic and methodological traditions can 
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pursue productive research interest the dy- 
namics cognition. 

has been interesting stand outside and 
watch the test and measurement men move their 
arguments back and forth concerning actuarial as- 
sessment versus the diagnostic methods which are 
presumed more sensitive motivational vari- 
ables. (1960), Murray (1956), and Holtz- 
man and associates (Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
Herron, 1961) are only three many contributors 
this significant problem. Obviously, hard 
measure motives Lindzey and his co-writers 
(1958) have already confirmed. 

“Personality Dynamics” has now become 
separate Annual Review category, and this event 
can symbolize Freud’s long-term contribution 
keeping psychology’s feet the fire until pro- 
ceeded correct the motivational oversight. The 
influence Gordon Allport and Carl Rogers must 
certainly given top billing when assigning credits 
for our better understanding personality and the 
dynamics individual behavior complex edu- 
cational and social situations. Insofar teach- 
ers are concerned with intervening personality 
variables, they and their researching consultants, 
should, for example, know about: aspirations, 
achievement needs, affiliations, expectancies, self- 
concepts, anxieties, competence, cognitive styles, 
etc. The phenomenon psychotherapy itself 
should viewed significant form behavior 
change which can confirm, deny, and modify the 
generalizations derived investigators other 
problem areas (Bandura, 1961). 

Lewin had significant influence reorient- 
ing the structure social psychology. This field 
changed from fairly static, census taking, atti- 
tude testing technology into conceptual system 
which making vital contribution toward under- 
standing individuality society that demands 
research programs searching the interacting effects 
motivation and cognition: Cartwright and Zan- 
der (1953), Hovland, and associates (Hovland, 
1959; Hovland, Janis, Kelley, 1953; Rosenberg, 
Hovland, McGuire, Abelson, Brehm, 1960; Sherif 
Hovland, 1962), Festinger (1957), Klein (1958), 
Rokeach (1960), and many others. suspect that 
the utilization the information coming from these 
programs one the more significant lags col- 
lege teaching. 

Comparative psychology has moved long 


way from the Columbia obstruction box its ex- 
perimental investigation motivation. Ethology 
and the several related developments animal be- 
havior—early experience, imprinting, critical pe- 
riods, etc.—have strengthened the longitudinal ori- 
entation comparative behavior scientists. Thanks 
the careful experimental and conceptual think- 
ing men like Hebb, Miller, Mowrer, Harlow, 
Lindsley, Olds, Beach, Brown, and Berlyne, now 
have more specific understanding motivation. 
Terms like “arousal” and “self-activating systems” 
point what one may find when peeks inside 
see what motivation looks like. 


Lesson Number Two: Inferential Cognitive Proc- 
esses 


are already well advanced this second Les- 
son although Hebb (1960) has urged even more ac- 
tive research efforts toward knowing how the indi- 
vidual thinks. 

Reflecting the inspiration Tolman and Hull, 
and with the insurance protection operational- 
ism and mathematical models, learning theorists 
are now attempting more detailed descriptions 
about the little thinking man inside. The recent 
contributions Bruner al. (Bruner, 1957; 
Bruner, Goodnow, Austin, 1956) thinking, 


Underwood and Schulz (1960) verbal learning, 


Osgood al. (Osgood, 1957, 1962; Osgood, Suci, 
Tannenbaum, 1957), and Miller (1956) 
linguistics and Mowrer (1960) the symbolic 
processes, demonstrate productive ways utilizing 
this freedom. They have made valuable generali- 
zations about the intervening variable meaning 
and its dominant influence the thinking process. 
Many other rigorous experimental citizens such 
the Kendlers (Kendler, 1960; Kendler Kendler, 
1962), Maltzman (1960), Gagné al. (Gagné 
Brown, 1961; Gagné Smith, 1962), and Taylor 
(1960), are showing active research concern 
with intervening thinking constructs, such con- 
cept formation, originality, reasoning, and crea- 
tivity. Each these topics area research, 
theory, and application about which the college 
teacher should informed, directly indirectly. 
The Miller, Galanter, and Pribram book (1960) 
reflects the new IBM “THINK”: the new simula- 
tion psychology. They can also discuss the “proc- 
esses” that inside without actually needing 
know much more than how program the inputs 
and utilize the feedback outputs. This is, of: 
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course, much easier said than done but ex- 
tremely important thing for the information theo- 
rists have said. Decision-making, artificial intel- 
ligence, communication, and information processing 
are further examples the mathematically mod- 
eled approaches, the results which are being back- 
logged technical reports and journals. There are 
some valuable applied learning implications here, 
and there will more, which need extended 
into the classroom 

After several years personal research with the 
abstraction process, have become quite impressed 
the power this environment-free, idiosyn- 
cratic, but invisible aspect thinking. 
news say that people think differently but 
would news could say little more about 
the etiology these differences. What there 
about the thinking process that em- 
phasis individuality? Our studies the ab- 
straction process suggest one answer. 

This research started transitional program 
extend the Place and Response learning con- 
trast the human level (Ericksen, 1962). used 
the animal learning model distinguish situation- 
bound perceptual learning from the stimulus free- 
dom represented our ability respond ab- 
stract relations. the usual 
rangement, perception learning required the subject 
establish sequence spatial cues which tied 
the maze pattern the objective room environ- 
ment, e.g., window, door, table. The abstraction 
learner must acquire sequence pattern direc- 
tion cues which relate himself the 
right, left and around.” abstraction learning, 
the individual served replacement for the ob- 
jective, external environment, and was himself the 
frame reference, the anchor, against which the 
maze task was accomplished. The abstraction 
learners did well the perception learners 
the original learning task but their transfer per- 
formance was significantly better. 

Abstraction learning can interpreted form 
idiographic behavior. When person abstracts, 
moving away from the controlling influence 
stimulus factors the environment and mediat- 
ing, some idiosyncratic way, common relation- 
ship that exists between the successive perceptual 
samples. associate, Thune, and have 


this paper, the phrase “classroom 
includes discussion group, tutorial, laboratory, 
pendent study procedures and programed learning. 


conducted two-phase extrapolation the labora- 
tory research into the classroom setting (Ericksen 
Thune, 1961; Thune Ericksen, 1960). Using 


position that “teaching student how think” 
really means helping him acquire the abstracted 
relationships which are fundamental particu- 
lar subject matter. More simply, college courses 
should oriented around theory; the abstractions 
which are thought through, not just memo- 
rized. This last point important, for our re- 
search has any relevance, clear that the learner, 
like the scientist, must free abstract and 
this the only way can, establishing his 
own idiosyncratic pattern subjective associations. 


TOWARD THE THINK” 


The rest this paper continues transition 
from nomothetic thinking theory 
thinking applied. This approach can called, 
quite naturally, the “New Think.” search- 
ing for way demonstrate the isomorphism that 
exists between the creative, imaginative, and idio- 
syncratic scientist and his prototype training— 
the learning and thinking student. 

First, must reminded that have any 
sparkling new ideas about teaching had better 
dress them different language. Only 
this way can reduce the proactive inhibition 
which generated the many traditions, biases, 
preconceptions, fixed beliefs and opinions that have 
accumulated around all aspects the college en- 
terprise. frame reference, will use 
some the concepts from systems theory inter- 
mingled informally with the terminology infor- 
mation theory. Perhaps this language may help 
avoid some the trite phrases and overworked 
sequential dependencies that interlace our habits 
talking about thinking and teaching. Verbal dis- 
similarity one the best ways break the 
mediational chains the Proactive Inhibition para- 
digm and thus gain greater freedom remodel the 
place thinking ideal university. 


Closed and Open Thinking Systems 


First, will describe the tradition-bound, con- 
servative liberal arts college. This crusty institu- 
tion will straw system. For many years 
seemed determined maintain relatively im- 
permeable system boundary keep out the novel 
and reduce diversity and individuality. Keep 
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things uniform, freeze the curriculum into solid 
“chunk,” and emphasize the controlling college tra- 
ditions. New knowledge was quickly recoded and 
filtered into the prevailing curriculum. The stu- 
dent adjusted himself the fixed and uniform in- 
structional pattern; his inputs and outputs were 
largely predetermined and were about the same for 
one student for another. What was being 
learned had only low probability reducing 
student’s uncertainty about questions outside 
this prescribed informational world. 

The input new class entering students 
each year made the steady state little more diffi- 
cult maintain. But, the correct prep schools 
helped insure the easy transition these energy 
units into the well-marked traditions. The gradu- 
ates also moved quite comfortably from the aca- 
demic setting into the supersystem assume their 
ruling class responsibilities. was good for 
aristocracy was also good for higher education and 
vice versa (Stewart, 1962). Fortunately, have 
made considerable progress away from this ex- 
treme right the traditional university. 

But even this lock-step institution, Thinking, 
like Justice, Truth, and Love Country, was 
frequently praised ideal although the more visible 
mental process was ordinary rote memorizing. Stu- 
dents were learning memorize knowledge al- 
though the memorizing process, per se, was valued 
over the factual and conceptual content what 
was learned. The energy resulting from the men- 
tal discipline would, presumably, sufficient 
keep the wheels the black box moving for many 
years ahead, and this was neat solution for the 
transfer learning problem. 

much for the ultratraditional college which 
view being more cultural subsystem than 
psychologically sound learning and thinking envi- 
ronment. The students were bright, but even so, 
one would not expect great educational efficiency 
where nomothetic treatment given idiographic 
process. The Harvard Report (1947), whose title 
have paraphrased, recognized that the science 
psychology was major deterrent the full re- 
turn unattractive educational system “pro- 
viding common institutionalized and socially ori- 
ented background for each individual proc- 
ess analogous being squeezed, pushed, pounded, 
pulled, pinned, and dyed” (p. 14). and with 
this encouragement psychology, will press on. 

self-instructional devices, teaching machines 


are highly relevant for our purposes. should 
recognize, however, that thinking more than pro- 
gramed serial learning and also more than rote 
concept learning. One pre-established pro- 
gram, but the thinking student engaged pro- 
graming his own knowledge, the individual frames 
which are likely contain abstract associations 
which have few predictable branches, chains, and 
loops. The programing process itself the goal 
and the output medium for exercising the interven- 
ing thinking events. This limitation does not mean 
that should indifferent the research and 
further developments educational technology— 
all means no! Herein lies bright hope free 
the teacher for his proper mediating role non- 
automated, highly adaptive, open system which 
able maintain communicating link with his 
equally variable thinking students. 

There are many components this individual 
thinking system the factor analyst, the fac- 
torial analyst, and the lay analyst can tell you. 
Meaning, memory, and motivation are three the 
more familiar intervening variables. Underwood 
and Schulz (1960) stress the importance the 
first two: meaningfulness, “which far the 
most powerful,” and memory. can only fully 
understand present learning when understand 
the habits which the subject brings the learning 
laboratory” (p. 4). Their development these 
concepts represents the kind learning theory 
generalizations that will likely have distinct edu- 
cational benefits when carefully and expertly pro- 
jected into the classroom and toward the indi- 
vidual student his own information-processing 
and self-programing system. 


Energy 


addition information, adaptive system 
requires energy and for us, energy means motiva- 
tion. Most college instruction done at- 
mosphere rather stringent motivation inflexibil- 
ity. Not all professors are willing assume the 
sometimes precarious but vital 
sponsibility integrating the safe classroom sub- 
ject matter with the unsafe transfer criterion rep- 
resented the many uncertainties the informa- 
tional systems outside the classroom and off the 
campus. 

Teachers must also make more purposeful efforts 
utilize the intrinsic motivational power which re- 
sults when the subject matter fused with the stu- 
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dent’s own aspirations and values (McKeachie, 
1961, 1962). The ability start this learning 
chain reaction probably one the defining char- 
acteristics the master teacher. must restrain 
myself from following enthusiasm for the con- 
cept intrinsic motivation. But let say that 
the time serious student comes college, 
has (acquired) intellectual curiosity drive, 
continuing interest searching for the abstract 
principles which will provide parsimonious inte- 
gration multiple series events. Conceptual 
ordering can exciting and, for student, not 
for saint, knowledge can its own reward. This 
will most likely happen when the student has the 
intellectual freedom seek the pattern infor- 
mation which will reduce his own uncertainties 
(Hunt, 1960, 1961; Koch, 1961; White, 1959). 

its earlier, aggressive-defensive years, Behav- 
iorism made thinking passive, peripheral, and cold 
assembly Biologically oriented extrinsic 
drive theories were the order the day. The 
more recent analyses behavior dynamics have 
introduced several subtle but significant refine- 
ments. have already referred the impressive 
array physiological psychologists whose research 
has added considerable arousal, maintaining, di- 
recting, and terminating “power” the central 
decision-making process. Furthermore, empha- 
sis the concept intrinsic motivation and the 
motivating effect uncertainty has direct con- 
ceptual linkage with the research themes cog- 
nitive dissonance, cognitive style, achievement mo- 
tives, competence motivation, belief systems, com- 
munication and attitude change, etc. 

More directly, what about Information theory? 
The General Problem Solver (Newell Simon, 
1961) and other computer simulation concepts 
such TOTE 
Galanter, Pribram, 1960) are designed for use 
thinking, and not loving, machine. are 
concerned with the same variety information- 
processing student. more learned about heu- 
ristic searching, Images and Plans, cybernetic loops, 
and the reduction uncertainty (Hunt, 1962; 
Jones, 1961; Jones, Wilkinson, Braden, 1962), 
will have, certain, considerable encourage- 
ment pay more heed intellectual curiosity and 
its central role the learning and thinking col- 
lege students. Our habitual treatment learning 
and motivation probably psychology-made dis- 
junction—like many have known. 


Inpuis 


There are, course, many inputs into this think- 
ing-student system but there one source like 
the best: professors. with good book good 
professor well programed and interesting. 
Furthermore, like his students, open sys- 
tem and this means, among other things, that 
sensitive the feedback from his audience (Mur- 
phy, 1961). realizes that his first responsibility 
establish and maintain effective communi- 
cation. Teaching not telling and the knowledge- 
giving role the professor becoming secondary 
his more powerful function the mediator 
the directly controlling variables, e.g., motivation. 
“Statements, matter how well chosen, convey 
information only when they reduce uncertainties” 
(Packer Packer, 1959, 139). 

You may recall that our pragmatic objective 
show how can promote, our students, the 
same type free and idiosyncratic cognitive pur- 
suit which characterizes science its ideal form. 
This good model which demonstrates, among 
other things, that intellectual exploration and dis- 
covery not always high adventure. The periods 
input preparation may long, laborious, and 
unexciting—but valuable just the same. Not for 
purposes academic discipline, but give the 
student direct understanding how he, 
information-processing system, dependent upon, 
and can benefit from, the contributions others. 
should perceive this phase reading, rote learn- 
ing, and review the means gathering together, 
into one head, the informational resources which 
have high probability serving prerequisite 
function for his own creative thinking. 


Ideally, the important outputs the thinking- 
student system should evaluated against the 
transfer learning paradigm, that is, under con- 
ditions calling for the retrieval stored memories 
and the utilization this knowledge making 
adaptations new informational demands (uncer- 
tainties). the meantime, and while still 
campus, student can accomplish many things to- 
ward “packaging” his education for the long haul 
ahead. effect, should prepare new programs 
and these individualized outputs such essays, 
experimental reports, critiques and reviews, etc., 
provide excellent medium for his organizing and 
self-programing efforts. Every student must learn 
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the ground rules for publicly communicating his 
private thoughts, although this not usually 
enjoyable restraint one’s individuality. Instruc- 
tion methods intersystem communication 
one the more important responsibilities for- 
mal education and one which should extend far be- 
yond the writing freshman themes filling the 
blanks laboratory notebook. 

summary, would like tighten six 
the primary arguments which encourage reori- 
entation “how teach students think.” 
These hypotheses could and should tested the 
academic classroom setting extrapolations from 
the academic learning laboratory; near and yet, 
often, far. 

The idiographic approach maximizes rather 
than minimizes the individual differences and all 
the O-variables involved the thinking system. 
compromise with the freedom these individual 
differences vary automatically reduction 
the efficiency the thinking process. This psy- 
chological censorship the most restricting type. 

Considerable educational noise softened and 
filtered out. The individually thinking student 
his own communication net works toward es- 
tablishing his own abstract ordering the percep- 
tual and the conceptual world. 

The combined information-giving and moti- 
vating functions the teacher can given more 
explicit and integrated emphasis. Maximum use 
can made the motivational potential which 
may inherent the process conceptual or- 
dering and reordering. Giving student freedom 
engage open-end search reduce his own 
uncertainties may threaten and test our instruc- 
tional competence, but the overall educational 
gains could rewarding. 

The boundaries this individual thinking 
system can extend out and many directions, and 
thereby increase the probability his making 
novel and perhaps significant informational dis- 
coveries. If, this age automated regularities 
and mathematically modeled smooth functions, 
can tolerate the ambiguities and the irregularities 
amoeba-like structure, then should per- 
mit these individual students assume whatever 
boundary shapes are most appropriate for their own 
adaptation. You are reminded that the faculty still 
maintains considerable control the 
sources and the requirements which the student 
making his output adaptation. 


The “history” the individual thinking sys- 
tem (J. Miller, 1961, Ch. during his four 
college years will more likely consistent with the 
history this system prior to, and after, college. 
Adaptive systems not easily turn square corners. 
demonstrated the research early experi- 
ence, and learning sets, one’s adaptive momentum 
maximizes the use information that has already 
been stored. Furthermore, the selective retrieval 
these memories also function where the 
learner going, his aspirations, goals, and other 
long-range motives. 

The abstraction process, more than the memo- 
rizing process, reduces one’s perceptual dependency 
and one prerequisite for effective problem solv- 
ing and original thinking. The ability generate 
the low probability response used called 
“mental trial and error” but now, 
heuristic search.”” whatever taxonomy the rose 
called, the “creative thinker” remains objec- 
tive higher education. 


ULTIMATE CRITERIA 


more difficult than most people realize 
answer the question what best for the stu- 
dent. What are our criteria for making ultimate 
value judgments concerning the entire complex 
higher education? much may favor the 
concept the student individually thinking 
system, must guard against disposition de- 
velop tight little cognitive island pinched off 
from the societal mainland. John Gardner (1961) 
makes sensible argument for resolving demo- 
cratic individual differences, all their 
variations, should encouraged and developed 
and trained invaluable resources for achieving 
the diversity democratic goals. says, 
citizens who have achieved positions eminence 
and influence our national life must live with 
powerful sense their obligation the commu- 
nity and the nation” (p. 125). This the type 
ultimate value ordering which more teachers 
should accept and which should dominant part 
the motivational atmosphere the campus. 

must recognize that teachers are part 
network open system, systems which are 
continually decoding and encoding new information 
eliminate old and new uncertainties. all sub- 
ject matter areas, must continue strengthen 
our educational maturity encouraging individu- 
ality, and tolerate the contradictory observation, 
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and pursue the potential importance the low 
probability response. This not pious talk but 
thoroughly realistic appreciation the personal 
and problem-solving benefits that are derived from 
diversity inquiry. And this where the United 
States America has its one great advantage over 
the USSR. The Russian students may more 
highly motivated and the Soviet state may have 
greater power control the curriculum and the 
other manageable aspects the educational proc- 
ess (DeWitt, 1961), but, unless misinformed, 
they not have tolerance for educational am- 
biguity and they not reward the idiosyncratic 
tem boundary. democracy have greater 
freedom resist the conforming pressures and the 
entropic effects the massthink. Universities 
should move quickly strengthen the advantage 
this invaluable supporting tradition. Most will 
agree; but how Few will agree. 

One the more important patterns emerging 
from contemporary psychology our greater in- 
terest the human nature individuals. The 
heretofore nuisance problems individuality and 
variability are being re-examined. The thinking 
student, more than the laboratory subject, rep- 
resents valuable point interchange where 
can attempt integrate what psychology knows 
about individual differences, motivation, personal- 
ity characteristics, social identification, 
learning and thinking processes. 
standing chapter headings and separate research 
compartments need realigned include 
greater emphasis their functional meaning for 
the student individual adaptive system; 
system which constantly interacting with other 
individuals and the larger social systems and 
the conceptual systems knowledge. This the 
type adaptation that psychology does well and 
one way that can present ourselves ma- 
ture science, secure profession, and educa- 
tionally responsible discipline. 

And finally, the lead question. The primary 
place thinking not the curriculum, nor 
the lecture room, nor the faculty meeting. These 
are places for supportive thinking. The spotlight 
not for us; teachers shine best reflected 
light. Our purpose encourage the individu- 
ally different student aim his learning talents to- 
ward socially worthwhile goals, and facilitate 
and implement his intellectual progress the best 
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can. this honest and uncomplicated relation- 
ship, between two self-respecting individuals, the 
best place find thinking ideal university. 
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PROGRAMED LEARNING AND THE SOCRATIC DIALOGUE 
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INCE the appearance Skinner’s (1954) 

now classical article teaching machines, 

the programed instruction movement has 
swelled until its thunder can heard from the 
experimental psychology laboratory the school 
administrator’s office the investment houses 
Wall Street. typically perceived the new- 
est “thing” the educational scene—newer even 
than educational television, team teaching, and 
green “blackboards.” However, Skinner (1958) 
has not been reluctant point out that the ad- 
vantages programed learning sequences are simi- 
lar those that have always characterized the be- 
havior effective private tutor: the constant 
interchange between teacher and student, the in- 
sistence that given point understood before 
the student moves on, the presentation just that 
material for which the student ready, and the 
immediate confirmation every correct response. 
Lumsdaine (1960) has indicated that programed 
learning can construed variation the 
tutorial Socratic method teaching, Galanter 
(1961, 16) noted that “programed learning 
marks renaissance the method dialectic 
teaching brilliantly used Socrates over 2,000 
years ago,” and Stolurow (1962, 196) referred 
the Socratic method developed 
dialogues the “unexcelled example effective 
and skillful instructional programing.” 

attempt elucidate the similarities (and 
differences) between the Socratic and the con- 
temporary programed learning techniques, pas- 
sage from Plato’s Meno was adapted into what has 
become the typical form for programed frames. 
One the standard translations (Plato, 1924) was 
used; revisions words and grammatical form 
were kept minimum order demonstrate 
that Socrates’ sequencing the material could 
easily construed the first draft teaching 
machine program. 

The program frames (items) are presented 
Table along with the sequence from the Meno 
from which they were adapted. (Subsequently, 
the word frame will refer the programed version, 


the word item the dialogue version.) Most 
the responses the items the Socratic dialogue 
have been omitted. The objective the program 
teach the geometric theorem that, given 
square, another square double its area can con- 
structed from the diagonal the first square 
that the square the diagonal double the square 
the side—a variation the Pythagorean theo- 
rem). The program assumes that the learner al- 
ready knows that the size (area) square the 
square its side. Frame simply test item 
confirm the presence this item the learn- 
er’s repertoire before proceeding with the program. 
Certain other annotations can made relative 
the transliteration from Socrates the first-draft 
program: 

Most classical scholars agree that throughout 
this sequence Socrates drew figures the sand. 
The use the figures the program can con- 
sidered analogous procedure. 

Frame agreement with other transla- 
tions Item which, its present form, rather 
ambiguous. 

Item was omitted from the programed 
adaptation. The response the dialogue indicates 
that, from the perspective contemporary pro- 
gramed instructional techniques, the item was pre- 
mature was abortive attempt introduce 
“branching.” 

Items and have been interpreted differ- 
ently other editions Plato. Frames and 
reflect the interpretation implied the translation 
from which the dialogue version has been excerpted. 

The addition the prefatory clause Frame 
seemed appropriate since, the dialogue prior 
Item there had been considerable emphasis 
placed the size the original square and 
the retention this point could thus assumed. 
The added clause Frame serves compensate 
for the earlier material which was not included 
the programed adaptation. 

The experienced programmer, scanning the ex- 
cerpt from the dialogue and its adaptation into pro- 
gramed format presented Table likely 
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make certain comments. Generally, and perhaps equivalents reflects reasonable grasp 
presumptuously, would say that the sequencing the ideas behind programed 
the items the dialogue and their “constructed niques. specifics, his comments would more 


TABLE 


Two PRESENTATION LEARNING SEQUENCE 
Socratic Programed adaptation 
have square four feet, have Each side this square, ABCD, two feet long. Then 
the size the square square feet. 
“And here add another square equal it? Here have another square, DCFE, 
“And here third, equal either And here third square, size each 
the others. 
“Now shall fill this vacant space the corner?” Now can fill the space the corner adding 
“So here must have four equal All four squares, ABCD, CDEF, CHGF, BIHC, 


are 


“How many times larger this whole space than How many times larger this whole space, AEGI, than 


the square 

“And does this line (BD) drawn from corner The lines BD, DF, FH, HB, drawn from corner corner 
cut two each these each the squares, cuts each square 


8a. have here four equal lines containing this space 
(BDFH)?” 

“Now consider how large this space 


The four lines containing the space BDFH are 
length. 


“Has not each the inside lines cut off half each each the inside lines (BD, DF, FH, HB) cut off 


10. “And how many spaces that size are there this part?” many spaces that size (for example, DCF BCH) 
are there 


11. “And how many this?” 11. How many the square ABCD? 

12. “And four how many times two? Four how many times 

13. “And how many feet this space?” 13. our original square ABCD contained four square feet, 
then how many square feet does this square 

14. “From what line get this figure?” From what line get this 


15. “From the line drawn cornerwise across the four-foot the line drawn cornerwise across our original 
four-foot figure (ABCD), square can drawn which 
large the original square? 


16. professors call the diagonal: the diagonal 16. Such line called the diagonal. ‘To double the 
its name, then according you, Meno’s boy, the double size the square, you may draw square from the 
space the square the diagonal.” 
(Response: certainly is, Socrates.’’) 


Note.—Figure 1a is presented with Frame 1, Figure 1b with Frame 2, Figure 1c with 'rame 3, Figure 1d with Frames 4—6, and Figure le 
with Frames 7-16. 
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Fic. Demonstration figures for use with learning sequence presented Table 


critical. The dialogue form (and the derived pro- 
This, together with the fact that the dialogue items 
not really call for constructed responses, per- 
mits the student continue through the program 
with assurance full comprehension each 
step. Furthermore, the programmer likely 
remark upon the absence review and consolida- 
tion frames. Most important, however, would 
his comment that the only way find out this 
some feedback from the student the program- 
mer). For example, Frames and would seem 
provide for more effective learning their order 
were reversed, and Frame would seem 
ambiguously worded. These, would say, are 
empirical questions and call for testing. If, pre- 
testing, the error rates are high such questions, 
then assumed that the particular steps were 
incorporated into the total program poorly, and the 
program must revised. 


METHOD AND RESULTS 


The programed adaptation was tested ad- 
ministering it, booklet form, psychology 
undergraduates. The first frame appeared page 
the booklet. The student, after entering his 
response the appropriate blank, turned the page 
check his answer and then read and answered 
the second frame. continued this manner 
through the 16-frame horizontal programed text. 
After the sixteenth frame and confirmation re- 
sponse, was directed turn the page and was 
presented with criterion test question. One week 
later the criterion question was readministered 
test retention. 

The results the immediate criterion test 
(which remained approximately the same the 


retest) were not remarkable. the students, 
were able correctly present the geometric 
theorem. Meno’s uneducated slave boy 
with whom Socrates was engaged dialogue was 
considerably more apt than half the college stu- 
dents our sample, (what heresy!) too 
might not really have understood what Socrates 
was teaching, but because excessive prompting 
was able emit the correct answer each ques- 
tion. too might not have been able answer 
the criterion test question. either case, be- 
came apparent that some program revision was 
called for. 

analysis the errors made each frame 
the first-draft program showed that the difficulties 
began with Frames and 14. The appropriate 
responses had not been adequately 
“steps” leading them were too large. Taking 
advantage this “feedback” the programmer, 
several modifications were made, resulting 
second draft the program. These modifications 
consisted of: insertion new frame between 
Numbers and reversing the order Numbers 
and 11; insertion new frame before Num- 
ber 13; deletion Number and placement 
equivalent frame the end the program; 
and the addition “consolidation” frame. 

The revised program was arranged booklet 
form and administered equivalent group 
psychology undergraduate students. Test and 
retest procedures were identical with those followed 
for the first draft. 

The results showed clearly that this relatively 
standard technique program revision can lead 
more effective programs. the students, 
were able correctly present the geometric theo- 
rem the immediate criterion test. This was 
significantly improved performance over the first 


¥ 


draft 6.12; .02). Results the reten- 

tion test one week later continued show the im- 
proved effectiveness the revised program 
4.40; .05). 


CoNCLUSIONS 


What conclusions can drawn from this simple 

demonstration? would perhaps not unfair 
say that Socrates had the beginnings effective 
program. began with that which was within 
the behavioral repertoire and moved small steps 
response which was not simply rote memorized, 
but understood. But not quite so. For the 

Meno one cannot really determine whether such un- 
derstanding took place. And the programed adap- 
tation (Socrates’ program) seems hardly have 
been particularly effective with our college stu- 
dents. casting his sequence into programing 
format were able determine whether such un- 
derstanding occurred, and, through feedback, 
what junctures communication broke 
visions based this feedback clearly increased the 
degree learning. Further revisions, based 
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error analysis the second-draft program, would 
likely improve the teaching efficacy the program 
still further. 

clear that programed instruction similar 
the Socratic dialogue, but its differences lies 
the potential for widespread and enduring changes 
the educational enterprise. 
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WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE DEMAND CHARACTERISTICS 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
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the highest degree probable that the general attitude mind that 
ready complacency and cheerful willingness assist the investigator every possible way re- 
porting him those very things which most eager find, and that the very questions the 
experimenter suggest the shade reply expected Indeed seems too often 
the subject were now regarded stupid 


INCE the time Galileo, scientists have em- 
ployed the laboratory experiment method 
understanding natural phenomena. 

nerically, the experimental method consists ab- 
stracting relevant variables from complex 
tions nature and reproducing the laboratory 
segments these situations, varying the param- 
eters involved determine the effect the 
experimental variables. This procedure allows gen- 
eralization from the information obtained the 
laboratory situation back the original situation 
occurs nature. The physical sciences have 
made striking advances through the use this 
method, but the behavioral sciences has often 
been difficult meet two necessary requirements 
for meaningful experimentation: reproducibility and 
ecological validity.* has long been recognized 
that certain differences will exist between the types 
experiments conducted the physical sciences 
and those the behavioral sciences because the 
former investigates universe inanimate objects 
and forces, whereas the latter deals with animate 


paper was presented the Symposium, “On the 
Social Psychology the Psychological Ameri- 
can Psychological Association Convention, New York, 1961. 
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Ulric Neisser, Karl Scheibe, and Emily 
Carota for their comments and criticisms the prepara- 
tion this paper. 

reference list (Pierce, 1908). 

Ecological validity, the sense that Brunswik (1947) 
has used the term: appropriate generalization from the 
laboratory nonexperimental situations. 


organisms, often thinking, conscious subjects. How- 
ever, recognition this distinction has not always 
led appropriate changes the traditional ex- 
perimental model physics employed the 
behavioral sciences. Rather the experimental model 
has been successful employed physics that 
there has been tendency the behavioral sci- 
ences follow precisely paradigm originated for 
the study inanimate objects, i.e., one which pro- 
ceeds exposing the subject various conditions 
and observing the differences reaction the sub- 
ject under different conditions. However, the use 
such model with animal human subjects 
leads the problem that the subject the experi- 
ment assumed, least implicitly, pas- 
sive responder stimuli—an assumption difficult 
justify. Further, this type model the ex- 
perimental stimuli themselves are usually rigorously 
defined terms what done the subject. 
contrast, the purpose this paper will focus 
what the human subject does the laboratory: 
what motivation the subject likely have the 
experimental situation, how usually perceives 
behavioral research, what the nature the cues 
that the subject likely pick up, etc. Stated 
other terms, what factors are apt affect the sub- 
ject’s reaction the well-defined stimuli the 
situation? These factors comprise what will 
referred here the “experimental setting.” 
Since any experimental manipulation human 
subjects takes place within this larger framework 
setting, should propose that the above-men- 
tioned factors must further elaborated and the 
parameters the experimental setting more care- 
fully defined that adequate controls can de- 
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signed isolate the effects the experimental set- 
ting from the effects the experimental variables. 
Later this paper shall propose certain possible 
techniques control which have been devised 
the process our research the nature hyp- 
nosis. 

Our initial focus here will some the 
qualities peculiar psychological experiments. The 
experimental situation one which takes place 
within the context explicit agreement the 
subject participate special form social in- 
teraction known “taking part experiment.” 
Within the context our culture the roles sub- 
ject and experimenter are well understood and carry 
with them well-defined mutual role expectations. 
particularly striking aspect the typical experi- 
menter-subject relationship the extent which 
the subject will play his role and place himself un- 
der the control the experimenter. Once sub- 
ject has agreed participate psychological ex- 
periment, implicitly agrees perform very 
wide range actions request without inquiring 
their purpose, and frequently without inquir- 
ing their duration. 

Furthermore, the subject agrees tolerate con- 
siderable degree discomfort, boredom, actual 
Just about any request which could conceivably 
asked the subject reputable investigator 
legitimized the quasi-magical phrase, “This 
experiment,” and the shared assumption that 
legitimate purpose will served the subject’s 
behavior. somewhat trivial example this legiti- 
mization requests follows: 

number casual acquaintances were asked 
whether they would the experimenter favor; 
their acquiescence, they were asked perform 
five push-ups. Their response tended amaze- 
ment, incredulity and the question 
other similar group individuals were asked 
whether they would take part experiment 
brief duration. When they agreed so, they 
too were asked perform five push-ups. Their 
typical response was “Where?” 

The striking degree control inherent the ex- 
perimental situation can also illustrated set 
pilot experiments which were performed the 
course designing experiment test whether 
the degree control the Aypnotic rela- 
tionship greater than that waking relation- 


order test this question, tried 
develop set tasks which waking subjects would 
refuse do, would only for short period 
time. The tasks were intended psycho- 
logically noxious, meaningless, boring, rather 
than painful fatiguing. 

For example, one task was perform serial ad- 
ditions each adjacent two numbers sheets 
filled with rows random digits. order com- 
plete just one sheet, the subject would required 
perform 224 additions! stack some 2,000 
sheets was presented each subject—clearly 
impossible task complete. After the instructions 
were given, the subject was deprived his watch 
and told, “Continue work; will return even- 
Five and one-half hours later, the experi- 
menter gave up! general, subjects tended 
continue this type task for several hours, usu- 
ally with little decrement performance. Since 


were trying find task which would dis- 
continued spontaneously within brief period, 
tried create more frustrating situation fol- 
lows: 

Subjects were asked perform the same task 
described above but were also told that when fin- 
ished the additions each sheet, they should pick 


card from large pile, which would instruct 
them what next. However, every card 
the pile read, 


You are tear the sheet paper which you have 
just completed into minimum thirty-two pieces and 
the next sheet paper and continue working 
you did before; when you have completed this piece 
paper, pick the next card which will instruct you fur- 
ther. Work accurately and rapidly you can. 


Our expectation was that subjects would discon- 
tinue the task soon they realized that the 
cards were worded identically, that each finished 
piece work had destroyed, and that, 
short, the task was completely meaningless. 

Somewhat our amazement, subjects tended 
persist the task for several hours with relatively 
little sign overt hostility. Removal the one- 
way screen did not tend make much difference. 
The postexperimental inquiry helped explain the 
subjects’ behavior. When asked about the tasks, 
subjects would invariably attribute considerable 
meaning their performance, viewing en- 
durance test the like. 

Thus far, have been singularly unsuccessful 


These pilot studies were performed Thomas Menaker. 
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finding experimental task which would dis- 
continued, or, indeed, refused subjects ex- 
perimental Not only subjects con- 
tinue perform boring, unrewarding tasks, but 
they with few errors and little decrement 
speed. became apparent that was extremely 
difficult design experiment test the degree 
social control hypnosis, view the already 
very high degree control the experimental 
situation itself. 

The quasi-experimental work reported here 
highly informal and based samples three 
four subjects each group. does, however, illus- 
trate the remarkable compliance the experimen- 
tal subject. The only other situations where such 
wide range requests are carried out with little 
question are those complete authority, 
such some parent-child relationships some 
doctor-patient relationships. This aspect the ex- 
periment social situation will not become ap- 
parent unless one tests for it; is, however, pres- 
ent varying degrees all experimental contexts. 
Not only are tasks carried out, but they are per- 
formed with care over considerable period time. 

Our observation that subjects tend carry out 
remarkably wide range instructions with sur- 
prising degree diligence reflects only one aspect 
the motivation manifested most subjects 
experimental situation. relevant con- 
sider another aspect motivation that common 
the subjects most psychological experiments: 
high regard for the aims science and experi- 
mentation. 

volunteer who participates psychological 
experiment may for wide variety rea- 
sons ranging from the need fulfill course re- 
quirement, the need for money, the unvoiced 
hope altering his personal adjustment for the 
better, etc. Over and above these motives, how- 
ever, college students tend share (with the ex- 
perimenter) the hope and expectation that the 
study which they are participating will some 
material way contribute science and perhaps 
ultimately human welfare general. should 

which would involve the use actual severe 
physical pain exhaustion were not considered. 

This observation consistent with Frank’s (1944) fail- 
ure obtain resistance disagreeable nonsensical tasks. 
accounts for this “primarily S’s unwillingness 
break the tacit agreement had made when volun- 


teered take part the experiment, namely, what- 
ever the experiment required him” (p. 24). 


expect that many the characteristics the ex- 
perimental situation derive from the peculiar role 
relationship which exists between subject and ex- 
perimenter. Both subject and experimenter share 
the belief that whatever the experimental task is, 
important, and that such matter how 
much effort must exerted how much discom- 
fort must endured, justified the ultimate 
purpose. 

assume that much the motivation the 
subject comply with any and all experimental 
instructions derives from identification with the 
goals science general and the success the 
experiment follows that the sub- 
ject has stake the outcome the study 
which participating. For the volunteer sub- 
ject feel that has made useful contribu- 
tion, necessary for him assume that the ex- 
perimenter competent and that himself 
“good subject.” 

The significance the subject successfully 
being “good subject” attested the fre- 
quent questions the conclusion experiment, 
the effect of, “Did ruin the experiment?” 
What most commonly meant this is, “Did 
perform well role experimental subject?” 
“Did behavior demonstrate that which the 
experiment designed show?” Admittedly, sub- 
jects are concerned about their performance 
terms reinforcing their self-image; nonetheless, 
they seem even more concerned with the utility 
their performances. might well expect then that 
far the subject able, will behave 
experimental context manner designed play 
the role “good subject” or, other words, 
validate the experimental hypothesis. Viewed 
this way, the student volunteer mot merely pas- 
sive responder experimental situation but 
rather has very real stake the successful 
outcome the experiment. This problem im- 
plicitly recognized the large number psycho- 
logical studies which attempt conceal the true 
purpose the experiment from the subject the 
hope thereby obtaining more reliable data. This 
maneuver the part psychologists widely 
known the college population that even psy- 


This hypothesis subject empirical test. should 
predict that there would measurable differences mo- 
tivation between subjects who perceive particular experi- 
ment “significant” and those who perceive the experi- 
ment “unimportant.” 
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chologist honest with the subject, more often 
than not will distrusted. one subject 
pithily put it, “Psychologists always This 
bit paranoia has some support reality. 

The subject’s performance experiment might 
havior; that is, some level sees his task 
ascertain the true purpose the experiment and 
respond manner which will support the hy- 
potheses being tested. Viewed this light, the 
totality cues which convey experimental hy- 
pothesis the subject become significant deter- 
minants subjects’ behavior. have labeled 
the sum total such cues the “demand charac- 
teristics the experimental situation” (Orne, 
1959a). These cues include the rumors campus 
scuttlebutt about the research, the information con- 
veyed during the original solicitation, the person 
the experimenter, and the setting the laboratory, 
well all explicit and implicit communications 
during the experiment proper. frequently over- 
looked, but nonetheless very significant source 
cues for the subject lies the experimental pro- 
cedure itself, viewed the light the subject’s 
previous knowledge and experience. For example, 
test given twice with some intervening treat- 
ment, even the dullest college student aware that 
some change expected, particularly the test 
some obvious way related the treatment. 

The demand characteristics perceived any par- 
ticular experiment will vary with the sophistication, 
intelligence, and previous experience each experi- 
mental subject. the extent that the demand 
characteristics the experiment are clear-cut, they 
will perceived uniformly most experimental 
subjects. entirely possible have experi- 
mental situation with clear-cut demand character- 
istics for psychology undergraduates which, how- 
ever, does not have the same clear-cut demand 
characteristics for enlisted army personnel. is, 
course, those demand characteristics which are 
perceived the subject that will influence his 
behavior. 

should like propose the heuristic assump- 
tion that subject’s behavior any experimental 
situation will determined two sets vari- 
ables: (a) those which are traditionally defined 
experimental variables and the perceived de- 
mand characteristics the experimental situation. 
The extent which the subject’s behavior re- 
lated the demand characteristics, rather than 


the experimental variable, will large measure 
determine both the extent which the experiment 
can replicated with minor modification 
modified demand characteristics) and the extent 
which generalizations can drawn about the effect 
the experimental variables nonexperimental 
contexts problem ecological validity 
wik, 1947) 

becomes empirical issue study under 
what circumstances, what kind experimental 
contexts, and with what kind subject popula- 
tions, demand characteristics become significant 
determining the behavior subjects experimen- 
tal situations. should clear that demand 
characteristics cannot eliminated 
ments; all experiments will have demand charac- 
teristics, and these will always have some effect. 
does become possible, however, study the effect 
demand characteristics opposed the effect 
experimental variables. However, techniques de- 
signed study the effect demand characteristics 
need take into account that these effects result 
from the subject’s active attempt respond appro- 
priately the totality the experimental situa- 
tion. 

perhaps best think the perceived de- 
mand characteristics contextual variable the 
experimental situation. should like empha- 
size that, this stage, little known about this 
variable. our first study which utilized the de- 
mand characteristics concept (Orne, 1959b), 
found that particular experimental effect was 
present only records those subjects who were 
able verbalize the experimenter’s hypothesis. 
Those subjects who were unable did not 
show the predicted phenomenon. Indeed found 
that whether not given subject perceived the 
experimenter’s hypothesis was more accurate pre- 
dictor the subject’s actual performance than his 
statement about what thought had done 
the experimental task. became clear from ex- 
tensive interviews with subjects that response 
the demand characteristics not merely conscious 
compliance. When speak “playing the role 
good experimental subject,” use the con- 
cept analogously the way which Sarbin (1950) 
describes role playing hypnosis: namely, largely 
nonconscious level. The demand character- 
istics the situation help define the role “good 
experimental subject,” and the responses the 
subject are function the role that created. 
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have suspicion that the demand charac- 
teristics most potent determining subjects’ be- 
havior are those which convey the purpose the 
experiment but not the 
purpose the experiment not clear, highly 
ambiguous, many different hypotheses may 
formed different subjects, and the demand 
characteristics will not lead clear-cut results. 
If, the other hand, the demand characteristics 
are obvious that the subject becomes fully con- 
scious the expectations the experimenter, 
there tendency lean over backwards 
honest. are encountering here the effect an- 
other facet the college student’s attitude toward 
science. While the student wants studies “work,” 
feels must honest his report; otherwise, 
erroneous conclusions will drawn. Therefore, 
the subject becomes acutely aware the experi- 
menter’s expectations, there may tendency for 
biasing the opposite direction. (This analo- 
gous the often observed tendency favor indi- 

Delineation the situations where demand char- 
acteristics may produce effect ascribed ex- 
perimental variables, where they may obscure 
such effect and actually lead systematic data 
the opposite direction, well those experi- 
mental contexts where they not play major 
role, issue for further work. Recognizing the 
contribution experimental results which may 
made the demand characteristics the situa- 
tion, what are some experimental techniques for the 
study demand characteristics? 

experiment that could created without demand 
characteristics. One the basic characteristics 
the human being that will ascribe purpose and 
meaning even the absence purpose and mean- 
ing. experiment where knows some pur- 
pose exists, inconceivable for him not form 
some hypothesis the purpose, based some 
cues, matter how meager; this will then deter- 
mine the demand characteristics which will per- 
ceived and operate for particular subject. 


Rosenthal (1961) his recent work experimenter 
bias, has reported similar type phenomenon. Biasing 
was maximized ego involvement the experimenters, 
but when attempt was made increase biasing pay- 
ing for “good results,” there was marked reduction 
effect. This reversal may ascribed the experimenters’ 
becoming too aware their own wishes the situation. 
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Rather than eliminating this variable then, be- 
comes necessary take demand characteristics 
into account, study their effect, and manipulate 
them necessary. 

One procedure determine the demand charac- 
teristics the systematic study each individual 
subject’s perception the experimental hypothe- 
sis. one can determine what demand character- 
istics are perceived each subject, becomes pos- 
sible determine what extent these, rather than 
the experimental variables, correlate with the ob- 
served behavior. the subject’s behavior corre- 
lates better with the demand characteristics than 
with the experimental variables, probable that 
the demand characteristics are the major determi- 
nants the behavior. 

The most obvious technique for determining what 
demand characteristics are perceived the use 
postexperimental inquiry. this regard, well 
point out that considerable self-discipline 
necessary for the experimenter obtain valid in- 
quiry. great many experimenters least im- 
plicitly make the demand that the subject not per- 
ceive what really going on. The temptation for 
the experimenter, in, say, replication Asch- 
group pressure experiment, ask the subject 
afterwards, “You didn’t realize that the other fel- 
lows were confederates, did you?” obtained 
the required, “No,” the experimenter breathes 
sigh relief and neither subject nor experimenter 
pursues the issue However, even the 
experimenter makes effort elicit the subject’s 
perception the hypothesis the experiment, 
may have difficulty obtaining valid report be- 
cause the subject well himself has con- 
siderable interest appearing naive. 

Most subjects are cognizant that they are not 
supposed know any more about experiment 
than they have been told and that excessive 
edge will disqualify them from participating, or, 
the case postexperimental inquiry, such 
edge will invalidate their performance. 
pointed out earlier, subjects have real stake 
viewing their performance meaningful. For this 
reason, commonplace find pact igno- 
rance resulting from the intertwining motives 
both experimenter and subject, neither wishing 
create situation where the particular subject’s 
performance needs excluded from the study. 


(1952) himself took great pains avoid this 
pitfall. 
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For these reasons, inquiry procedures are re- 
quired push the subject for information with- 
out, however, providing themselves cues 
what expected. The general question which needs 
explored the subject’s perception the 
experimental purpose and the specific hypotheses 
the experimenter. This can best done 
open-ended procedure starting with the very gen- 
eral question of, “What you think that the ex- 
periment about?” and only much later asking 
specific questions. Responses don’t know” 
should dealt with encouraging the subject 
guess, use his imagination, and general, re- 
fusing accept this response. Under these circum- 
stances, the overwhelming majority students will 
turn out have evolved very definite hypotheses. 
These hypotheses can then judged, and cor- 
relation between them and experimental perform- 
ance can drawn. 


Two objections may made against this type 
inquiry: that the subject’s perception the 
experimenter’s hypotheses based his own ex- 
perimental behavior, and therefore correlation be- 
tween these two variables may have little with 
the determinants behavior, and that the in- 
quiry procedure itself subject demand charac- 


teristics. 

procedure which has been independently advo- 
cated Riecken (1958) and Orne (1959a) de- 
signed deal with the first these objections. 
This consists inquiry procedure which con- 
ducted much though the subject had actually 
been run the experiment, without, however, per- 
mitting him given any experimental data. 
Instead, the precise procedure the experiment 
explained, the experimental material shown 
the subject, and told what would re- 
quired do; however, not permitted make 
any responses. then given postexperimental 
inquiry though had been subject. Thus, 
one would say, “If had asked you all these 
things, what you think that the experiment 
would about, what you think would 
trying prove, what would hypothesis be?” 
etc. This technique, which have termed the 
pre-experimental inquiry, can extended very 
readily the giving pre-experimental tests, fol- 
lowed the explanation experimental condi- 
tions and tasks, and the administration post- 
experimental tests. The subject requested 
behave these tests though had been ex- 
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posed the experimental treatment that was de- 
scribed him. This type procedure not open 
the objection that the subject’s own behavior has 
provided cues for him the purpose the task. 
presents him with straight problem-solving 
situation and makes explicit what, for the true ex- 
perimental subject, implicit. goes without 
saying that these subjects who are run the pre- 
experimental inquiry conditions must drawn 
from the same population the experimental 
groups and may, course, not 
quently the experimental condition. This tech- 
nique one approximation rather than proof. 
However, subjects describe behavior the pre- 
inquiry conditions similar to, identical with, 
that actually given subjects exposed the 
experimental conditions, the hypothesis becomes 
plausible that demand characteristics may re- 
sponsible for the behavior. 

clear that pre- and postexperimental in- 
quiry techniques have their own demand charac- 
teristics. For these reasons, usually best 
have the inquiry conducted experimenter 
who not acquainted with the actual experimen- 
tal behavior the subjects. This will tend 
minimize the effect experimenter bias. 

Another technique which have utilized for ap- 
proximating the effect the demand characteristics 
attempt hold the demand characteristics 
constant and eliminate the experimental variable. 
One way accomplishing this purpose through 
the use simulating subjects. This group 
subjects who are not exposed the experimental 
variable which the effect has been attributed, 
but who are instructed act this were the 
case. order control for experimenter bias un- 
der these circumstences, advisable utilize 
more than one and have the ex- 
perimenter who runs the subjects “blind” 
which group real) any given 
individual belongs. 

Our work hypnosis (Damaser, Shor, Orne, 
press; Orne, 1959b; Shor, 1959) ex- 
ample the use simulating controls. Subjects 
unable enter hypnosis are instructed simulate 
entering hypnosis for another experimenter. The 
experimenter who runs the study sees both highly 
trained hypnotic subjects and simulators ran- 
dom order and does not know which group each 
subject belongs. Because the subjects are run 
“blind,” the experimenter more likely treat the 
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two groups subjects identically. have found 
that simulating subjects are able perform with 
great effectiveness, deceiving even well-trained hyp- 
notists. However, the simulating group not ex- 
posed the experimental condition (in this case, 
hypnosis) which the given effect under investi- 
gation often ascribed. Rather, group faced 
with problem-solving task: namely, utilize 
whatever cues are made available the experi- 
mental context and the experimenter’s concrete be- 
havior order behave they think that hypno- 
tized subjects might. Therefore, the extent that 
simulating subjects are able behave identically, 
possible that demand characteristics, rather 
than the altered state consciousness, could ac- 
count for the behavior the experimental group. 

The same type technique can utilized 
other types studies. For example, contrast 
the placebo control drug study, equally 
possible instruct some subjects not take the 
medication all, but act they had. 
must emphasized that this type control 
different from the placebo control. represents 
approximation. maximally confronts the 
simulating subject with problem-solving task and 
suggests how much the total effect could ac- 
counted for the demand characteristics—assum- 
ing that the experimental group had taken full ad- 
vantage them, assumption not 
correct. 

All the techniques proposed thus far share the 
quality that they depend upon the active coopera- 
tion the control subjects, and some way uti- 
lize his thinking process intrinsic factor. The 
subject does not just respond these control situa- 
tions but, rather, required actively solve 
the problem. 

The use placebo experimental conditions 
way which this problem can dealt with 
more classic has used 
such techniques extensively, but here too they pre- 
sent problems. the case placebos and drugs, 
often the case that the physician “blind” 
whether drug placebo active, but the pa- 
tient not, despite precautions the contrary; 
the patient cognizant that does not have 
the side effects which some his fellow patients 
the ward experience. the same token, psy- 
chological placebo treatments, equally impor- 
tant ascertain whether the subject actually per- 
ceived the treatment experimental control. 


Certainly the subject’s perception himself 
control subject may materially alter the situation. 
recent experiment our laboratory illus- 
trates this type investigation. were inter- 
ested studying the demand characteristics 
sensory deprivation experiments, independent 
any actual sensory deprivation. hypothesized 
that the overly cautious treatment subjects, 
careful screening for mental physical disorders, 
awesome release forms, and, above all, the pres- 
ence “panic (release) button” might more 
significant producing the effects reported from 
sensory deprivation than the actual diminution 
sensory input. pilot study (Stare, Brown, 
Orne, 1959), employing preinquiry techniques, sup- 
ported this view. Recently, designed experi- 
ment test more rigorously this hypothesis. 

This experiment, which called Meaning Dep- 
rivation, had all the accoutrements sensory dep- 
rivation, including release forms and red panic 
button. However, carefully refrained from cre- 
ating any sensory deprivation whatsoever. The ex- 
perimental task consisted sitting small ex- 
perimental room which was well lighted, with two 
comfortable chairs, well ice water and sand- 
wich, and optional task adding numbers. 
The subject did not have watch during this time, 
the room was reasonably quiet, but not soundproof, 
and the duration the experiment (of which the 
subject was ignorant) was four hours. Before the 
subject was placed the experimental room, 
tests previously used sensory deprivation re- 
search were administered. the completion the 
experiment, the same tasks were again adminis- 
tered. microphone and one-way screen were 
present the room, and the subject was encour- 
aged verbalize freely. 

The control group subjects was subjected 
the identical treatment, except that they were 
told that they were control subjects for sensory 
deprivation experiment. The panic button was 
eliminated for this group. The formal experimen- 
tal treatment these two groups subjects was 
the same terms the objective stress—four 
hours isolation. However, the demand charac- 
teristics had been purposively varied for the two 
groups study the effect demand character- 
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istics opposed objective stress. the 
measures which could quantified, were the 
predicted direction, and were significant the 
selected 10% alpha level better. Mann-Whit- 
ney test has been performed the summation 
ranks all measures convenient method for 
summarizing the overall differences. The one-tailed 
probability which emerges .001, clear dem- 
onstration expected effects. 

This study suggests that demand characteristics 
may part account for some the findings com- 
monly attributed sensory deprivation. have 
found similar significant effects demand charac- 
teristics accounting for great deal the find- 
ings reported hypnosis. highly probable 
that careful attention this variable, group 
variables, may resolve some the current con- 
troversies regarding number psychological phe- 
nomena motivation, learning, and perception. 

summary, have suggested that the subject 
must recognized active participant any 
experiment, and that may fruitful view the 
psychological experiment very special form 
social interaction. have proposed that the sub- 
the totality the situation, which includes the ex- 
perimental variables being investigated and least 
one other set variables which have subsumed 
under the heading, demand characteristics the 
experimental situation. The study and control 
demand characteristics are not simply matters 
good experimental technique; rather, em- 
pirical issue determine under what circum- 
stances demand characteristics significantly affect 
subjects’ experimental behavior. Several empirical 
techniques have been proposed for this purpose. 
has been suggested that control these vari- 
ables particular may lead greater reproduci- 
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bility and ecological validity psychological ex- 
periments. With increasing understanding 
these factors intrinsic the experimental context, 
the experimental method psychology may be- 
come more effective tool predicting behavior 
nonexperimental contexts. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS REVISED PSYCHODYNAMICS DEVELOPED? 


TAYLOR 
Smith College 


the health and happiness mankind, 
which offers more, psychoanalysis psycho- 
dynamics? 

Here let take “psychoanalysis” mean the 
theories and practices that are called Freudian or, 
modified further observations, Neo-Freudian; 
and “psychodynamics,” the available knowledge 
human motivation, mental (including emotional) 
adjustments and maladjustments, psychogenic dis- 
orders, and psychotherapy. 


FREUDIAN CURRENT 


Many the persons who are concerned with 
psychodynamics today—psychiatrists, psychologists, 
educationists, sociologists, economists, political sci- 
entists, social workers, novelists, and others—take 
psychoanalysis and psychodynamics mean the 
same; for them, psychodynamics 
Freudian Neo-Freudian; whatever not Freud- 
ian root not dynamic but empty, superficial, 
and outdated. 

That such opinion should widespread seems 
natural. Sigmund Freud was very 
impressionable and impressive person. His early 
home life was deeply ingrown and conflictful. 
felt keenly the injustices his fellow Jews, most 
his friends, and himself under the Austrian socio- 
political system. Freud himself was given vari- 
ous strange prejudices. had hard economic 
struggle. was tremendous worker, confident 
teacher, and beautiful writer. 

From his teens on, Freud’s central interest was 
understand human nature. His first publica- 
tions were neurology and pharmacology; but 
the middle and later 1880s studied first hand 
the work Charcot and Bernheim, translated 
their most important contributions, and, 1886, 
presented paper male The rest 
his life devoted primarily patients, pupils, 

1886 title, “Uber Histerie,” cited 
Murchison’s Psychological Register (Worcester: Clark Uni- 
ver. Press, 1932) was not published but was read before 
the Vienna Gesellschaft der Arzte October 15, 1886. (Cf. 
Strachey, 1953-1962, 238; and Jones, 1953-1957, 
232 [American ed.] [English ed.]). 


organization, and writing the field psycho- 
dynamics. 

Freud read, however, much general literature but 
little psychology. True, gave real credit 
Charcot, Bernheim, and Breuer, and his ma- 
turer years recognized the work Schopenhauer 
and, some extent, Hartmann. Pois’ great 
contribution hysteria (to referred be- 
low) may not have been available him; but 
seems have overlooked the relevant teachings 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Herbart, even though Herbart 
was part the intellectual climate the time, 
and several Freud’s teachers were strongly influ- 
enced Herbart. What Freud’s contemporaries 
psychodynamics, especially Janet and Prince, 
had offer largely failed appreciate. His 
followers who defected reviled. 

Such isolation from available counsels may have 
helped him, hoped, observe phenomena 
with open mind, but certainly protected his 
more doubtful ideas and hurt his perspective about 
his whole work. Evidently thought that 
alone was making the important contributions 
the psychodynamics not only abnormal persons 
but normal persons well. Indeed, believed 
that there were now three chief offenders human 
vanity: Copernicus, who showed that the earth 
not the center things but satellite; Darwin, 
that man not special creation but evolved 
animal; and Freud, that the mind not free 
agent but product cause and effect. 

Though most not all Freud’s offerings were 
anticipated paralleled other students, did 
observe and report, courageously, essential truths: 
the actual sexuality children; conflicts every- 
one; divers defenses; indirect expressions mo- 
tives; hidden causes reactions; importance in- 
terpretation dreams, attitudes, and symbolic acts; 
the use free association; and the need for all 
men honest about human nature and the 
world, know themselves, and become mature. 

Along with these truths, however, promulgated 
what further knowledge shows serious errors. 
implication, least, established too-simple 
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dichotomies; for example, between primitive and 
civilized, and wishful and realistic. Often 
seemed take things that are different over- 
lapping the same; thus confused diversion 
interest with transmutation drive, sex with 
pleasure, wish with motive, and the individual con- 
science with the social conscience. set up, 
established, schemata like “unconscious, conscious, 
and foreconscious,” and “id, ego, and superego,” 
which are convenient for many data but fail al- 
low for many vital facts both daily life and 
abnormal cases. Among these are the cases 
multiple personality, statistically rare but impor- 
tant patients and casting light upon countless 
lesser maladjustments. also set schemata 
which lack contradict good evidence; notably 
his “stages infantile Throughout, 
generalized absurdly (quoting allow for indi- 
vidual meanings) Oedipus and Electra Com- 
plexes,” “the castration complex,” death wish,” 
hypnosis, symbolism, and causal factors “sad- 
ism,” “masochism,” “anxiety neu- 


rosis,” the psychoneuroses generally, paranoia, and 
“the psychotherapeutic relationship.” 

follows that number his concepts, such 
“sublimation,” are more appealing than scientific 


(Bailey, 1961). 

Freud’s total system, though not developed all 
once, was dramatic and picturesque. was pre- 
sented with clear descriptions and forthright state- 
ments interspersed with assertions devotion 
present evidence and any future evidence that 
might cause him change his views. his sys- 
tem was not fully understandable, was arresting, 
readable, perhaps more obviously enlightening than 
misleading, and inherently stimulating. Moreover, 
the system came from apparently mistreated, 
strong, and prophetic figure. 

The system and its author came the public 
notice the right moment. While many people 
held their traditional ideas about human wicked- 
ness, sex, and free will, many others had come 
respect evolution and evidence and were eager 
understand human nature and help all, especially 
the maladjusted, better human life. Thus the 
Freudian system shocked many, gratified number, 
puzzled the more reflective, and interested every- 
one. Despite its aberrations, the system brought 
laymen and persons working with individuals’ 
emotional problems insights which they had not 
gained from the other sources. also aroused the 
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other workers psychodynamics their best 
assimilate what was good psychoanalysis, cor- 
rect the errors, and developing the field. 
Thus Freud contributed greatly human enlight- 
enment (Freud, 1938, 1949, 1950, 1954; Jones, 
1953-1957; Strachey, Taylor, 

Unfortunately, the exchange between Freud’s va- 
riety psychodynamics and the rest the field 
was essentially one-way: Freud was concerned 
develop his own view rather than learn from 
others. Meanwhile, the more scientific workers 
were unable, only because too busy, divert 
attention from the new gospel their more ma- 
ture perspective. wonder many people still be- 
lieve that Freud discovered male hysteria; patho- 
genic conflict and repression; complexes; “lapses” 
and other symbolic reactions; 
various defenses; the significance dreams; “the 
therapeutic interpre- 
tation all these; and the use self-knowledge 
and clear understanding for sound living. 

Quite few Freudians seem believe also that 
anyone who doubts the creed and finds its founder 
human must stupid, tradition bound, burdened 
with complexes, xenophobic, anti-Semitic, and en- 
vious—an enemy science and humanity. Such 
defense, course, commonly marks the cultist. 


STREAM 


When survey not only the Freudian current 
but the entire psychodynamic stream, find that 
most Freud’s good emphases had been were 
being explicated other workers, often with more 
penetration and discrimination. 

Male hysteria, also hysteria little girls and 
women past the menopause, had been described 
explicitly all its principal forms Pois. 
His description, together with essentially psy- 
chological interpretation, was published 
Through Pois and perhaps other sources, hys- 
teria occurring both sexes was known 
Willis, Sydenham, Cullen, Whytt, and many other 
physicians Western Europe, including Freud’s 
teacher Charcot (Taylor, 1954). 

Conflict and repression from the higher into 
lower consciousness were set forth clearly Leib- 
niz (1924, orig. publ. 1714), and especially Her- 


And in: Taylor, unpublished material. 

Pois. Selectorium Observationum Con- 
siliorum etc. 1618. Some translation Taylor (1954) 
and his file. 
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bart (1895, orig. publ. 1824). Further, Herbart 
developed the idea complexes and the rela- 
tively unified compared with the divided person- 
ality. Similar ideas were presented Macnish 
(1834), Ribot (1882, 1894, 1898, orig. publ. 1881, 
1883, 1885), and other students (Taylor, 1954). 
What now call lapses, rationalizations, and vari- 
ous defenses were emphasized Schopenhauer 
(1896, orig. publ. 1819). 

Dreams have long been interpreted more less 
magically through “dream books,” which per- 
haps the first appeared Egypt about 2000 B.c. 
More scientific interpretations were developed 
Hippocrates about 400 B.c. Rightly interpreted, 
said, dreams can help explain many patient’s diffi- 
culty. Eminently psychological examples sym- 
bolism dreams were presented Artemidorus 
about 150 and Ibn Sirin, about 700 seems 
have found out important facts the lives 
individuals through interpreting their dreams. Cul- 
len, Rush, Pinel, Macnish, Janet, Prince, and many 
others contributed the psychology dreams, 
though none these men stressed psychothera- 
peutic interpretation Freud did (Taylor, 
1954). 

Apparently most persons now concerned with 
psychodynamics not realize that Pierre Janet 
(1859-1947) showed that many psychoneuroses 
can cured through discovering their experien- 
tial, motivating factors through direct conversa- 


‘tion, hypnosis [1886], automatic writing 


dreams [1892] some combination these fac- 
tors, together with observation symptoms, and 
through breaking the fixed ideas and “setting 
the memories order” that the patient can as- 
similate adapt the disturbing factors (Gold- 
smith, 1934; Janet, 1925; Schwartz, 1951; Taylor, 
1947). 

Morton Prince like Freud, studied 
with Charcot and Bernheim; but Prince studied 
also the work the other important predecessors 
and contemporaries psychodynamics. his 
years studious practice, Prince verified much 
that others had done and added important observa- 
tions his own. His range cases was more sig- 
nificant than Freud’s, that included more ex- 
treme psychogenic cases and gamut sexual 
abnormalities, from frigidity frank perversions; 
and treated many these cases with success 
unknown Freud. Prince was, indeed, extra- 
ordinarily successful therapist. 


Prince was concerned especially with causes and 
mechanisms, many which traced and repro- 
duced experimentally. studied the dynamics 
dreams, hallucinations, obsessions, personality, 
and psychotherapy. showed how the most 
striking functional abnormalities could 
ceived neuropsychologically, sometimes simple 
habits, sometimes conflicting patterns the 
personality, and sometimes dissociated systems 
even personalities, but always resultants 
varied motivation complex environment. 
really worked into “the subconscious” and demon- 
strated many its different normal and abnormal 
relations consciousness different individuals. 
Especially important his view was the psychol- 
ogy meaning. pointed out that things ac- 
quire meanings according individual experience; 
and when these meanings become disturbing 
make for disordered personality, the psy- 
chotherapist must see that the meanings become 
changed, direct, indirect, searching analytic 
re-education, resolve the conflicts and reintegrate 
the personality dynamic whole. 

Prince maintained that his system was not final. 
Certainly had imperfections, and know 
final system. Nevertheless, Prince largely inte- 
grated the field psychodynamics with neurology 
and general psychology (Taylor, 1928, 1935). 

Subsequent workers have verified more Prince’s 
perspective than Freud’s. give only two 
examples: Observations Penfield (1959) fit 
with Prince’s concepts neurograms and systems. 
Thigpen and Cleckley’s study their case mul- 
tiple personality (1957) the light Freudian 
and other views presents strong evidence for 
Prince’s general view. number workers 
now seems clear that Prince was much ahead 
his time and that serious students have much 
learn from him. 

Perhaps encouraged Thigpen and Cleckley’s 
The Three Faces Eve (1957) and accordant 
developments the recent literature, 1957 there 
appeared new printing, also paperback reprint- 
ing, Prince’s The Dissociation Personality 
(1957, orig. publ. 1905). Prince, however, pub- 
lished The Dissociation partly significant study 
but mainly get hearing for what had 
offer The Unconscious (1921) and Clinical 
and Experimental Studies Personality (1929); 
and neither these works has been reprinted. 

Other leaders who drew upon the general field 
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psychodynamics rather than any special develop- 
ment within were Austen Fox Riggs 
and Adolf Meyer (Taylor, 1954). 

number psychotherapists have included 
hypnoanalysis their techniques. Janet, and espe- 
cially Prince, used the method though not the term. 
Hadfield. (Miller, 1920), McDougall (1926), Mil- 
ler (1920), and others used the method and the 
term 1920. This method now best known 
through the contributions Wolberg, who rounds 
out somewhat Freudian approach with hypnotic 
and further methods (Wolberg, 1945, 1948, 1954). 
Significant expositions hypnoanalytic and other 
effective forms psychotherapeutic re-education, 
together with their apparent mechanisms, have been 
presented Erickson (Erickson, Hershman, 
Secter, 1961). 

Very important, and still neglected some psy- 
chiatric clinics, are the conceptual and experimen- 
tal developments such have been accomplished 
Murray, his students, and various other workers. 
These developments include projective tests, diag- 
nostic, prognostic, and means psychotherapy 
(Anderson, 1951). 

Substantially the Freudian view “the uncon- 
scious,” including the supposed sexual core, was 
developed perhaps first Schopenhauer, whose 
work, The World Will and Idea (1896, orig. 
publ. 1819), was widely read. Another author, 
von Hartmann, produced Philosophy the Un- 
conscious (1931, orig. publ. 1869). This was 
compendious work, historical, speculative, and ob- 
servational, and went through editions 1890. 
Von Hartmann’s picture “the unconscious,” 
however, was less dark than Schopenhauer’s and 
Freud’s; for him the unconscious was resourceful 
and creative, more like Jung’s view (Jacobi, 1952). 
Publications Carpenter, Maudsley, and 
others also emphasized subconscious phenomena 
and influenced Freud’s teachers (Whyte, 1960). 
Charcot used the concept repression “the 
ego” (Guillain, 1959). 

What Freud called “transference” was pointed 
out Spinoza 1677. Spinoza also showed how 
resolve such transference through insight. That 
need know and understand ourselves and the 
natural order was taught various philosophers 
from Thales down, perhaps best all Spinoza 
his Ethics (1917, orig. publ. 1677). 

Psychotherapists whose approach was like Spi- 
noza’s this respect included Déjerine and Gauck- 


ler. These authors presented psychotherapy 
searching discussion the patient’s life 
liefs, with pertinent reasoning accompanied emo- 
tional appeal, the end effective action (1913, 
orig. publ. 1911). Another example was Tom 
Williams, whose writings are largely overlooked 
(Taylor, 1926). Hamilton’s approach was 
similar (1925). More recent examples are Ewen 
Cameron (1950) and Albert Ellis (1959). All 
these therapists achieved lasting good results with 
many cases. 

Various psychologists, among them Guthrie (1935, 
1938), the Mowrers (Mowrer, Light, Luria, 
Zeleny, 1953), and Eysenck and his associates 
(1960, 1961), have shown that many psychoneu- 
rotic patients are greatly benefited wholly cured, 
without substituting other disorders, direct re- 
conditioning retraining. This approach not 
incompatible with deep, analytic retraining re- 
education for patients too broken for effective 
transfer learning from their apparent any un- 
derlying maladaptive patterns reaction. 


WHICH ORIENTATION 


Thus outlined for comparison, psychoanalysis 
and psychodynamics are somewhat overlapping but 
significantly different areas. Which offers the more 
promising orientation? 

Here some students may ask: What difference 
does make; psychoanalysis revised in- 
clude the field psychodynamics, and psycho- 
dynamics revised include what good psy- 
choanalysis, are not the two systematic outcomes 
the same? 

Apparently the answer fivefold: 

Even the two outcomes would the same 
content, should favor whichever orientation 
seems make for the more rapid progress toward 
their common goal. 

try stay within and yet recast the psy- 
choanalytic orientation keeps one from learning 
most quickly the specific errors and uncertainties 
psychoanalysis which other psychodynamic 
approaches have called attention. 

remain encapsulated delays learning 
likewise what conclusions toward which psycho- 
analysis groping have been reached already 
the other approaches. 

The same encapsulation deprives the psycho- 
analytic worker stimulus from workers the 
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field large and deprives them the stimulus 
they should have turn. 

Though cultish isolations often nourish trends 
that prove useful, and cultish clashes enliven the 
field, more hopeful for science and humanity are 
mutual recognition between 
workers common enterprise. 
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CHARACTERISTICS APA MEMBERS THE 1962 
NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC REGISTER 


ROBERT LOCKMAN 


Manpower Resources Division, American Psychological Association 


American Psychological Association 

one eight scientific societies cooperating 

with the National Science Foundation the 
1962 National Register Scientific and Technical 
Personnel. April 16, 1962, National Register 
questionnaires were mailed first class from APA 
19,370 members, including 186 residing overseas. 
month later, 8,650 45% these question- 
naires had been returned. order obtain cur- 
rent data from this survey, especially about em- 
ployment characteristics not available from other 
sources, sample the returns was drawn 
taking every twentieth one the alphabetized 
questionnaires. This sample 432 cases contained 
352 men and women. 

Since the sample was derived from early respond- 
ents the 1962 National Register, some indication 
its representativeness with respect complete 
National Register psychologist population was de- 
sired. Because the 1962 National Register would 
not completed for some time, characteristics 
the sample were compared those 15,257 em- 
ployed psychologists the previous National Regis- 
ter 1960 (National Science Foundation, 

the 1960 National Register, 60% 18,558 
APA members, including those elected the fall 
1960, returned questionnaires within six months. 
One follow-up led 75% overall return. to- 
tal 4,716 psychologists who were not APA mem- 
bers also were surveyed but not followed 
Their rate return was 48%, but only the ques- 
tionnaires those who could have qualified for 
APA membership were included the Register. 
Consequently, less than the 15,257 psy- 
chologists the 1960 National Register were non- 
members. 

comparison the 1960 National Register 
psychologists, the 1962 sample was found not 
relatively older more professionally experi- 
enced. For both variables, the distributions were 


names were obtained from members who 
sent names with their completed questionnaires, from 
state and regional association membership lists, and from 
placement forms used the 1960 APA convention. 


tested with the Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample 
test (Siegel, 1956) and hypothesis differ- 
ence was accepted the .01 level. With respect 
sex, professional and, for the full-time 
employed, geographical location, principal em- 
ployer, and primary work hypothesis 
difference using the chi square test for in- 
dependent samples was accepted the .05 level 
each instance. However, significant chi square 
.001) was found for highest academic degree. 
The 1962 sample contained greater proportion 
psychologists with doctorates. Taken whole, 
these results lend confidence generalizing from 
the 1962 sample National Register psycholo- 
gist population, albeit 1960 one. 


TABLE 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS RESPONDENTS 


| Percentage 


Census division 


Census region _—— Full-time 

Mountain 

Total number respondents 432 


Engineering Psychology was grouped with Industrial 
Psychology, since was not separate area the 1960 
National Register. 

upon four categories from available 1960 Na- 
tional Register results: Research and Development, Teach- 
ing, Management and Administration, and Other. 
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TABLE 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS THE RESPONDENTS 


Characteristic 


Highest degree: 
Master’s 
Doctorate 


Membership other psychological 
associations: 
Regional and state 
State only 
Regional only 
Neither 


Employment status: 
Full time psychologists 
Full time not psychologists 
Part time 
Students 
Not employed 


Table based standard United States cen- 
sus areas (United States Bureau the Census, 
1960). indicates that the three Middle Atlantic 
states (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 
produced, trained, and employed the largest pro- 
portions the respondents. The five East North 
Central states (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin) were the next largest these respects. 
Altogether, these eight states, which contained 
the United States population (United States Bu- 
reau the Census, 1960), produced, trained, and 
employed approximately half the 1962 sample. 


TABLE 


PROFESSIONAL AREA RESPONDENTS 


Area of psychology 


Clinical 
Experimental 
Counseling 
Industrial 
School 
Educational 
Social 
Psychometric 
Engineering 
Developmental 
Personality 
Other and report 


Total 


TABLE 
PRINCIPAL EMPLOYER RESPONDENTS WORKING 
PsyCHOLOGISTS 


Employer N % Grouping 


College university 


government Government 
State government 
Local government 


Secondary school systems 
Nonprofit organizations Private 
Industry and business 


Self 


Total 


Table contains some additional general infor- 
mation about the sample. The median age the 
respondents was and the range was years; 
the oldest was 90. Sixty-nine percent had doc- 
torates, and had bachelor’s degrees only. 
the doctorates, 77% also had master’s degrees. 
Seventy percent belonged state and/or re- 
gional psychological association, 56% state as- 
sociation and 51% regional association. The 
median amount professional experience reported 
410 respondents was slightly over years. 
Ninety percent those the sample were pro- 
fessionally employed full time psychologists. 

Table reports the professional areas psy- 


TABLE 


PRIMARY WorK ACTIVITY RESPONDENTS WORKING 


Activity , Grouping 
Clinical counseling Practice 
practice 
Teaching Teaching 
Research—applied Research 
Research—basic 
Management and adminis- 
tration—non and 
Management and adminis- 
tration—R and 
Management consulting 
Test development, adminis- Testing and 
tration, interpretation other 
Other 


Management 


Total 


790 
120 
388 
1 


CHARACTERISTICS APA MEMBERS 


chology chosen the respondents. Clinical psy- 
chology was far the largest, represented 
Experimental (including Physiological and 
Comparative) psychology accounted for the next 
largest share, 149%. The remaining nine substan- 
tive areas accounted for less than 10% each. 

Table identifies the principal employers the 
388 full-time employed psychologists. Colleges and 
universities employed the largest share, 39%. Gov- 
ernmental organizations accounted for 
cluding secondary schools governmentally sup- 
ported, this total 36%. Nonprofit (outside 
academic and government) and industry-business 
employers accounted for each, while were 
self-employed. 

The primary work activities (in terms work- 
ing time devoted them) the full-time employed 
psychologists are presented Table Clinical 
and counseling practice were indicated 28%, 
while teaching and research activities each were se- 
lected 21% the respondents. Management 
and administrative tasks occupied 14%, while psy- 
chological testing procedures accounted for 12%. 

Gross 1961 professional income reported 
Table for various breakdowns based upon 383 
full-time employed psychologists who reported their 
incomes. Such income included gross salary plus 
bonuses, royalties, fees, honoraria, and allowances. 
Twenty percent the full-time employed indicated 
that they were professionally employed addition 
their principal employment. Consequently, these 
income data are not standardized units work- 
ing time. Percentiles are reported for separate dis- 
tributions highest degree, years experience, 
employer, and primary work activity. The group- 
ings the last two follow the patterns given 
Tables and respectively. 

The median income for all full-time employed 
psychologists was nearly $11,000. Those holding 
doctorates were better paid than those with mas- 
ter’s degrees less (this category included about 
10% baccalaureates). The difference median in- 
come was nearly $3,000. 

The total distribution years professional 
experience was divided into quartiles nearly 
possible, and the gross incomes computed for each 
quartile. might expected, income increased 
with experience. The largest increase medians 
occurred the group. 

Psychologists employed private (nonacademic, 
nongovernment) concerns including business, indus- 


Testing 


and other 


Primary work activity 


Private | Practice Teaching | Research 
| 


Employer 


Govern- 


TABLE 


Years of professional experience 


1961 Gross PROFESSIONAL INCOME RESPONDENTS EMPLOYED FULL PsyCHOLOGISTS 
Highest degree 
19.3 


| 
| 


| 
Doctorate | 


Total 
group 
Note.—In thousands of dollars. 


Percentile 
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try, self, and nonprofit organizations had the high- 
est earnings. Those employed academic settings 
were next best remunerated, while those govern- 
ment employment (federal, state, and local, in- 
cluding secondary school systems) were the least 
well paid. 

With respect primary work activity, those en- 
gaged management and administration were the 
highest paid, followed those involved research 
work. Psychologists engaged chiefly test de- 
velopment, administration, and interpretation were 
the least well paid. 

Cross-comparisons the above classifications 
were not made because the diminution sam- 


ple size which would have resulted. However, con- 
sidering the total number cases and the rep- 
resentativeness the sample, the results should 
provide current, valid information about salient 
characteristics APA member respondents the 
National Register. 
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Chi Square Revisited 


Lewis and Burke (1949) surveyed the use 
and misuse the chi square technique the Journal 
Experimental Psychology for the years 1944, 1945, 
and 1946. They showed, careful detail, the various 
ways which chi square could computed incor- 
rectly, and discussed the basic assumptions this test 
significance. have surveyed the 1957, 1958, and 
1959 volumes the Journal Experimental Psychol- 
ogy ascertain what changes have occurred the use 
chi square since the publication the Lewis and 
Burke article. 

Lewis and Burke studied the 140 articles published 
the Journal Experimental Psychology for the 
years 1944 through 1946 and found that papers 
(10%) used chi square analysis. these studies, 
Lewis and Burke judged that only three papers (21%) 
utilized chi square correctly. 

During 470 articles were published the 
Journal Experimental Psychology. found ar- 
ticles where contingency table chi square was in- 
This about the same relative number 
chi squares (10%) found Lewis and Burke. 
misuse chi square was tallied, the present study, 
only when there was clear evidence error the par- 
ticular article. reviewing the chi square articles 
was sometimes difficult understand how the chi 
square was computed, hence seven cases the authors 
were contacted for further clarification. 

the final articles where judgment was pos- 
sible, contained correct chi square applica- 
tions. articles (34%) there was violation 
the assumption independent events. Usually the 
number responses, rather than the number sub- 
jects, was entered into the contingency table, but there 
were also correlated chi squares; i.e., several chi squares 
calculated from the same sample. 

1949, Lewis and Burke concluded that the two 
most frequently violated assumptions associated with 
the use chi square inferential test were: (a) 
independence the measures the various categories, 
and (b) theoretical frequencies which are large enough 
allow proper computation and interpretation. our 
survey, violation the independence assumption ac- 


study was supported research grant No. 
4113(A), from the National Institute Mental Health, 
United States Public Health Service, which the first au- 
thor served principal investigator. 

Nonfrequency techniques such the Friedman rank- 
order test and the Bartlett homogeneity variance test 
were not included. 


counted for almost all the obvious errors found. 
For most articles was impossible judge whether 
the theoretical frequencies were large enough, since 
rarely was any information given but the and the 
value the chi square. 

Lewis and Burke reported number errors fol- 
lows: neglect nonoccurrence events; the sum the 
theoretical frequencies not equal indeterminate 
theoretical frequencies; incorrect categorization; and 
incorrect df. None these errors was found the 
current sample, but since the observed frequencies were 
rarely reported, and the theoretical frequencies were 
never given, such errors would difficult detect. 

The problem dependent measures certainly the 
most frequent difficulty encountered our 
sample. general, the assumption independence 
cell events violated under the following conditions: 


Two more measures are taken the same in- 
dividual. 
Individuals are matched controlling variable. 


common but erroneous use dependent events oc- 
curs when the investigator has binominal (zero-one) re- 
sponses from each subject and uses the two more 
responses per subject the same contingency table. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although there change the proportion ar- 
ticles containing chi square applications from the 
1946 Lewis and Burke survey the Journal Experi- 
mental Psychology the 1957-1959 survey, there 
apparent increase the proportion correctly 
used chi squares, from 21% 64%. problematic 
how much this increase accuracy due the 
direct influence the Lewis and Burke article. Since 
about one-third the chi square articles contained 
errors analyzing dependent responses, there still 
considerable room for improvement the part the 
investigators applying chi square correctly their 
data. Perhaps the inability the research worker 
analyze dependent observations directly reflects the in- 
adequate treatment this subject the currently 
popular statistical texts. 
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Where Lies Social Responsibility? 


Krasner’s article, “Behavior Control and Social Re- 
sponsibility” (Amer. Psychologist, 1962, 17, 199-203), 
bypassed several points view which might clarify 
some the issues discussed, and the same time 
tone down what seems exaggerated claim for 
urgency dealing with problems social responsi- 
bility. the matter considering moral and ethical 
issues, important proceed with calmness and 
careful consideration rather than become overly ex- 
cited about finding the “right” solution. Even the 
human and when turns 
his hand such things communicating the lay 
public may fall into the pattern the “sensational- 
ists and popularizers,” though obviously not crudely. 

First among three basic questions and answers pre- 
sented Krasner that concerning whether not 
human behavior controllable. His answer the 
effect that there overwhelming experimental evidence 
that human behavior controllable. Such statement 
seems exaggerated the face other evidence from 
both experimental and clinical impressions. Most psy- 
chologists would agree that have yet achieve 
breakthrough the field applied psychology. For 
example, considerable doubt has been raised the 
efficacy psychotherapy the treatment the emo- 
tionally ill (Eysenck, 1952), and such issues con- 


trol subliminal perception are not potent first 


thought (Eriksen, 1960). seems that Krasner fol- 
lows Brecher and Brecher (1961) being rather over- 
dramatic when coming conclusion that “new meth- 
ods controlling behavior now emerging from the 
laboratory may soon add awe-inspiring power en- 
slave all with our own engineered consent.” this 
simply does express lay concern, quite likely sprung 
from certain grandiosity among behavioral scientists 
and behavior controllers well. Krasner’s analogy 
atomic physicists, though some ways appropriate, 
arouses more feelings urgency about moral issues 
matters behavioral control. There doesn’t seem 
justification for drawing parallel between atomic 
bomb and operant conditioning procedures the vari- 
ous existing psychotherapeutic techniques. All would 
welcome science ethics, morals, and values, but 
the real urgency, would still apply the 
issues legal and political freedoms they touch 
upon all aspects our sociocultural existence, upon 
judges, statesmen, and psychologists alike. 

Krasner states that there “subtle but important” 
difference between the “psychology behavior con- 
trol” and the science psychology. science 
points out, “seeks determine the 
entation ‘psychology behavior control’ that 
these lawful relationships are used deliberately 


influence, control, change Krasner then 
concludes “this implies manipulator controller, 
and with ethical and value system the con- 
which this context implies that the be- 
havioral scientist not least less bound 
ethical and moral system. 

There are several objections such view. First, 
emphasis upon the “subtle between es- 
tablishing lawful relationships and controlling behav- 
ior may misleading Krasner’s analysis. little 
thought should convincing that those who seek 
establish lawful relationships are also ethically and 
morally bound. What else scientific 
entific integrity not simple matter. goes be- 
yond the issues failure report all the data and 
failure give credit where credit due, for example, 
and includes the subtle motivational variables sub- 
jective bias observing results and prematurely 
rushing into print further one’s personal interests. 
Lousy research hindrance, not simply failure 
money, and journal space, and can lead serious re- 
searcher down blind alley conscientious prac- 
titioner follow worthless damaging procedure. 
There seem logical grounds for distinguishing 
principle between ethics for behavioral scientists 
and ethics for behavior controllers Krasner im- 
plies. Second, the matter implementing knowledge 
not function that performed exclusively one 
sort person such the behavior controller and not 
performed another such the behavioral scientist. 
This recalls the issue “pure” versus “applied” scien- 
tist. Both are involved more less implementing 
knowledge. How immediate far-reaching are the 
effects their activities seems another issue and 
empirical one that. For both the pure and ap- 
plied scientist socially responsible the public, 
each should responsible the other matters 
ethics and morals since each should assist the other 
exchanging ideas and observations. Third, thinking 
about the matter role, psychology has much learn 
from the sociologist and him that should 
turn when discussing the role the behavioral scien- 
tist the role the behavior controller. With re- 
spect the roles scientist and practitioner, should 
pointed out that both are acting the 
role scientist and practitioner. They are also indi- 
viduals acting other roles such private citizen, 
family man, teacher, etc. illustrate rough 
analogy, consider the case Eichmann officer 
the German army fulfilling his duty the Fuhrer and 
Eichmann human being fulfilling his responsibility 
Eichmann acknowledged 
only the former responsibility. most there 
would have been least conflict were his 


his fellow human beings. 
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place. Hopefully, would have hierarchy values 
and would have pledged allegiance the human 
race (or God) before allegiance totalitarian 
state headed madman. was wrong be- 
cause had awareness the fact that had 
more than one role that gave supremacy 
role most would abhor. Similarly, the atomic 
scientists produced bomb scientists employed 
their government while war. They did their job 
effectively. informed private citizens they held 
some moral reservations the consequences their 
scientific endeavors. The behavioral scientist and the 
behavior controller can also perform their professional 
tasks dispassionately and efficiently, but people they 
might well look the ethical and moral issues in- 
volved. They can choose take appropriate ethical 
and moral action private citizens who have the ad- 
vantages specialized knowledge. The behavioral sci- 
entist and the behavior controller are not com- 
rather they are see themselves integrated indi- 
viduals functioning various ways which occasion 
may bring about conflict ethical and moral values. 
Then they should enabled resolve the conflicts 
for themselves rational basis. Ultimately, they 
may supported this task with knowledge derived 
from science values. 
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Static Structuralism 


Ebel (Amer. Psychologist, 1961, 16, 640-647) ex- 
amines present concepts regarding test validity and 
comes the conclusion that psychologists concerned 
with this problem are asking essentially unanswerable 
questions. This startling point view bolstered 
evidence that many useful tests not have adequate 
validity data published their support and that re- 
viewers tests seem unconcerned the lack such 
data. then courageously calls into question the 
accepted validity” the concept validity and 
suggests that the meaningfulness test substi- 
tuted criterion. 

later issue this journal, Jordan and Skager, 
independent comments (Amer. Psychologist, 1962, 


17, 205-207), react. Skager conservative and im- 
plies that the problem technical one. For him, the 
correct questions asked are known. Problems 
occur because fail ask the obvious and familiar 
question regarding validity because technique in- 
sufficiently developed generate measures with ade- 
quate validity but then know our limitations. Jor- 
dan points out that Ebel’s suggestion substituting 
meaningfulness for validity begs the question. ar- 
gues that meaningfulness rests appropriate theo- 
retical analysis the problem which must precede 
measurement operations and that, the theoretical 
analysis meaningful and valid, the measurement op- 
erations will follow their own accord. 

The merit Ebel’s paper that calls into ques- 
tion glib pronunciamentos that have characterized the 
theory test construction. aware that some- 
thing amiss and implicates the validity issue. Skager 
clings the traditional approach and, effect, denies 
the problem. Jordan agrees that the problem exists 
and pinpoints the area difficulty but neither nor 
the other writers suggest the explicit theoretical con- 
tents that may give rise the whole problem the 
first place. would like suggest that the real culprit 
that dominant theoretical bias, more less explicit 
most test construction, which will term “static 
structuralism.” refer theories human 
functioning whose evolution can traced from Galton 
through Spearman and Thurstone its current apogee 
Guilford’s theory the structure the intellect. 
suggest that are about witness the ascendancy 
more meaningful and valid theoretical bias which 
will term “dynamic developmental structuralism.” 
refer the communality perspective such diverse 
theorists and researchers Allport (especially 
the last chapters Theories Perception and The 
Concept Structure), Freud, Piaget, Hebb, and Prib- 
ram. For partial summary these developments 
see McV. Hunt’s recent volume, /ntelligence and 
Experience. 

Much work remains before these theoretical advances 
generate widely used assessment procedures and test 
techniques. doubtful whether the assessment 
procedures that result will implemented paper- 
and-pencil techniques, but that relatively small 
the fundamental validity our methodology. 

Davip FREIDES 
Lafayette Clinic 
Detroit, Michigan 


Where Lies the Burden Proof? 


Henry Garrett’s comment “The SPSSI and Racial 
Differences” (Amer. Psychologist, 1962, 17, 
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can more ably answered, sure, those who 
have scientifically studied intelligence and racial dif- 
ferences. commenting psychologist who 

Garrett’s statement that “the fact racial differ- 
ences immediate and compelling most people 
that the burden proof those who claim equal- 
ity—not the reverse” very subjective and smacks 
the attitude the Herrenvolk. 

question whether one can find “comparable” groups 
Negroes and whites evaluate terms intelli- 
gence our present tests measure view the 
decades inequality opportunity and the present 
nationwide operation discrimination which still ex- 
ists even if, hopefully, the wane. 

Eric LAYNE 
Montclair, New Jersey 


All Directions 


Directions are normally given help guide per- 
son’s behavior. However, times, they can mis- 
leading. Recently, surveyed the directions published 
with some the more popular standardized tests 
the last fifteen years. was particularly interested 
the test makers’ instructions the examinee about 
“guessing.” found that, when viewed together, the 
directions from these various tests presented rather 
confusing picture. 

Roughly 40% the tests surveyed were scored 
with subtraction for wrong answers. Presumably this 
was done discourage guessing and promote the 
habit critical thinking the examinee. The other 
tests employed right-only score. 

For the tests which used subtraction formula, the 
directions could classified three categories: (a) 
directions, (b) rather strong statement not 
guess, and (c) definite statement guess. 

The tests which gave directions about guessing 
also did not mention that subtraction would made 
for wrong answers. the tests giving strong state- 
ment not guess, example is: 


You may answer questions even when you are not per- 
fectly sure that your answers are correct. But you should 
avoid wild guessing since wrong answers will result 
subtraction from the number your correct answers. 


Another test advised the examinee not guess, but 
gave reason that wasted time, and did not men- 
tion the penalty. contrast both the above 
the following: “If you are not sure which the four 
answers the right one, then guess.” Again, the ex- 
aminee not told that there will subtraction for 
wrong answers. 

Directions for tests which used rights-only score 
could also grouped into three categories: di- 


rections, (b) cautious suggestion guess, and (c) 
definite statement guess. 

Examples cautious suggestions guess are: “You 
may answer questions when you are not perfectly 
and “In general best for you an- 
swer all questions because shrewd guess more often 
right than examinee told that the score 
will rights only. definite statement guess, from 
different test, is: all the questions all three 
not skip around, since every question 
must answered.” 

likely that the test makers have given con- 
siderable thought their directions and have written 
them with purpose. Despite this, the survey shows 
that they have ridden off all directions. Psychology 
has been made look ridiculous, times, the di- 
versity published opinion certain areas, for ex- 
ample, child psychology. present more profes- 
sional image the public, the area testing, 
would suggest that the test makers get together and 
try agree upon some standardized instructions. 

CREASER 
University Illinois, Chicago 


Reply Stagner 


This written response Ross Stagner’s com- 
ments concerning the publication books readings 
(Amer. Psychologist, 1962, 17, 207). 

Since have just co-authored book and have com- 
pleted the co-editing book readings, believe 
experiences are helpful and germane. 

First, experience that far easier au- 
thor book than edit readings. won’t discuss co- 
authorship which the most difficult all.) don’t 
assume that people who write the original articles that 
finally find themselves book readings are any 
more creative than the editors. Any conscientious 
copy editor who has enough years experience 
publishing will testify the arduous and creative task 
conceiving the idea readings book and then sys- 
tematically culling the articles and writing “inter- 
twining.” don’t know how much reputation any 
one gets from authorship editing readings book. 
for “good solid cash” (to use Stagner’s words) 
have yet see some and experience not unique. 
have paid out considerable amount money 
secretarial fees alone. recoup the money have 
expended will fortunate. for so-called profits, 
send one copy the book each author and his 
co-author(s) who contributed article for book 
readings—well, there goes the “good solid cash.” 

Second, there are many articles that are rescued from 
the scrap pile book readings. Maybe the ar- 
ticles should have been left scrap but that for the 
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reader decide. When the editor faced with the 
task “cutting” article, it’s grueling. The amount 
nonsense that finds its way into professional jour- 
nals overwhemling. Often article padded and 
could cut half its original length, but then there 
the problem the original author(s) and the feel- 
ings the author(s). 

suggestion that after the editor readings 
book recoups his expenses preparing the book, copies 
the book sent clinics libraries which are 
limited budget. Copies may even sent some 
the “underprivileged nations.” Latin America— 
Brazil and Argentina—there terrible inflation and 
many our colleagues cannot afford send for United 
States America publications. feel that sug- 
gestion will help advance knowledge and foster com- 
munication. 

Max 
New York, New York 


Consideration Nuclear Policy 


American psychologist who has been over- 
seas since February 1961, has been interesting 
note some reactions United States. nuclear policies 
and programs. 

quite apparent that our national image has 
suffered under continued nuclear testing and that 
fear, and some hysteria, have been widespread. The 
negative psychology which evident understand- 


able and obviously not abnormal. interesting 
thing has been that such human behavior 
noticed and commented many physical scien- 
tists and their societies while relatively little has been 
presented for public consumption 
organizations. 

The time has certainly come for the recognized 
scientific body concerned with the study human 
behavior take stand least the psychological 
effect nuclear testing. fact, may also 
wise support the consensus opinion our physical 
scientist colleagues that our government should cease 
nuclear testing because its adverse effects health 
and its nonsignificant contribution further 
deterrent. 

all the issues having both immediate and long- 
run effect human behavior, our nuclear policy 
prominent and cannot ignored either physical 
social scientists. would suggest that this subject 
such importance that would well for mem- 
bers, and interested Divisions the Association, ex- 
press their concerns the Council Representatives. 
Hopefully, the Council, and the Association whole, 
may then arrive appropriate policy decision. 
Through such action, the official view the profes- 
sion could thereby expressed this matter con- 
cern all mankind. 

VALETT 
University Canterbury 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE UNITED STATES SCIENCE EXHIBIT: 
SEATTLE WORLD’S FAIR, 1962 


McGUIGAN 
Hollins College 


behavior being recognized the Century 

Exposition Seattle, April October 21, 
1962. entire section psychology has been in- 
cluded. Following brief commentary the de- 
velopment exhibit which contains the ideas and 
contributions large number our colleagues who 
have given their skills and experience the plan- 
ning this enterprise. 

The Century Exposition major effort involv- 
ing the government and private industry. estimated 
10,000,000 people will see the “five worlds Century 
21” spread out acres. The viewer will exposed 
the “world” dealing with (a) science, (b) man’s fu- 
ture way life, (c) commerce and industry, (d) art, 
and (e) entertainment. The United States Science 
Exhibit the largest and most extensively prepared 
display scientific research ever put together. has 
been supported appropriation $9,800,000 from 
the Congress. advisory group scientists from 
government, industry, and education has contributed 
the development themes, and series over 100 
exhibits has been prepared dealing with the nature, role, 
and consequences science. Several exhibits demon- 
strate how science goes about answering selected fun- 
damental questions through research activities. The 
United States Science Pavilion housing the exhibits 
permanent structure designed Minoru Yamasaki 
Birmingham, Michigan. The five-building complex 
cost close $4,000,000. These buildings are re- 
lated series important themes. Building 
serves the introduction and introduces visitor 
the general philosophical framework which scien- 
tists work. Building builds this and deals with 
the development and the methods science. Build- 
ing provides the viewer with dramatic sense the 
proportions space and the relationships between man 
and our earth the astronomical universes. Building 
displays the present-day work science examin- 
ing questions number major areas. Building 
treats some consequences science. 

Building includes major section dealing with psy- 
chology well (a) the nature man’s surround- 
ings, our sources energy, (c) the structure 
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matter, (d) the nature life, how man and other 
organisms function, and (f) the nature thinking and 
learning. Specific exhibits show current research 
each section. 

Rather than merely stressing the end product sci- 
ence, major effort has been made show science 
work. (Exhibit titles are question form.) 
hoped that the exhibits will make the processes sci- 
ence more familiar and stimulate interest science 
the part younger people. 

Not the least the problems involved was selecting 
exhibits which are representative given scientific 
area. Unfortunately, much great value had 
left out. Six exhibits relating psychology can 
seen. These are the ones that survived the application 
large number criteria, which cannot specify 
here. 

The northwest setting should heighten interest one 
the exhibits concerned with learning salmon. 
This exhibit based the familiar problem how 
salmon navigate, how they find their way back down- 
stream after they have spawned, and how they navi- 
gate hundreds thousands miles through open sea 
the mouth river. Relevant here are some re- 
cent experiments which indicate that the salmon’s sense 
smell guides rivers and streams. they swim 
upriver, they learn the odor characteristic plant life, 
and these cues can later serve guide them back. 

the question open sea navigation, possible 
that fish use cues given off the sun, moon, and stars. 
Paul Fields’ work the development visual dis- 
crimination presented relevant this hypothesis. 
One aquarium contains young Chinook salmon and steel- 
head trout. These fish are fed only when dim light 
turned on, and hence learn not search for food when 
bright dark. When the dim light on, setting 
the occasion for the searching response, they further 
learn butt disc lowered into the tank. Striking 
the disc triggers automatic feeding device which 
drops food into the tank kind aquatic Skinner 
box). With this basic approach response developed, 
the acquisition rather highly refined discriminations 
exhibited presenting two more stimulus pat- 
terns connection with separate discs. The fish are 
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rewarded with food only when they strike target asso- 
ciated with black and white vertical stripes, against 
the negative stimulus horizontal stripes. later test 
demands selection the horizontal-striped stimulus 
from among several alternatives. another test the 
width the horizontal and vertical stripes progres- 
sively reduced until the fish can longer discriminate 
between patterns. This measure ability dis- 
criminate fine detail. All such behavior can ob- 
served the sufficiently patient viewer. 

Salmon demonstrate unconditioned reflex such that 
bright light leads them swim toward the bottom 
tank. One problem studied whether not this 
reflex can The light used con- 
ditioned stimulus (for either approach 
the fish does not make the desired response within 
seconds, receives electric shock. The fish are 
fed radioactive cobalt and their movements are ob- 
served the audience means Geiger counter. 
Fish that are successfully conditioned (avoid the shock 
times row) are reversed the next day test 
their adaptability (if they previously approached 
the light, they must avoid the second day). 
“control” tank holds fish conditioned the other 
aquaria, and thus allows viewers observe normal re- 
sponses bright lights—the fish change their position 
whenever the illumination changes, always seeking the 
darkest part the tank. 

exhibit based the work Eckhard Hess 
devoted imprinting. The phenomenon first ex- 
plained; its generality among species pointed out, 
and live exhibition imprinting chicks shown. 
The birds are hatched every minutes view, and 
are placed during the critical period (around hours 
age) circular runway. decoy can acti- 
vated the audience whereupon the chicks follow the 
decoy around the runway. Records responses are 
displayed showing the strength imprinting func- 
tion age and distance traveled. Imprinting strong- 
est those animals which expend the greatest effort 
following the decoy. 

Harry work exhibited, leading off with 
presentation the problem “What leads mother- 
child Graphs show the relative importance 
four variables characteristic maternal behavior 
(nursing, warmth, rocking motion, and comfort 
touch). Two infant monkeys are placed with various 
kinds surrogates, and the time they spend clinging 
each recorded and displayed. Photographs show 
Harlow’s well-known open field and fear tests, where, 
for example, the frightened infant monkeys seek terry 
cloth mothers preference wire mothers. 

second live exhibit presents two actual mother- 
infant pairs, along with Harlow’s findings that mechani- 
cal mothers are not completely adequate substitutes for 
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real mothers. Although the bonds affection appear 
similar, infants with real mothers learn important so- 
cial lessons which are lacking those raised exclusively 
with surrogates. additional part this exhibit 
points out how these various early experiences affect 
behavior later stages the infant’s life, attempt 
emphasize ongoing studies. The exhibit closes with 
film loop showing typical abnormal behavior mon- 
keys who grew with surrogates—their mating not 
very successful and they not make good parents 
even when mating successful. 

most interesting exhibit based the work 
the psychologists the Roscoe Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory. The theme for this exhibit “How does 
heredity affect animal behavior?” introductory sec- 
tion considers the problem separating heredity and 
environment, and shows how the study animals 
valuable this respect. variety interesting be- 
havioral phenomenon can often traced defective 
hereditary mechanisms. Mice having improper con- 
trol their muscular systems are shown, and ex- 
plained that difficulties this kind are sometimes 
traced inherited defects the central nervous sys- 
tem. collecting statistics how often these de- 
fects turn and with what traits they are associated, 
patterns inheritance may worked out. 

The “Case the fat who always overate, 
was never satisfied, and became grossly overweight, 
presented example the following general prob- 
lem: When aberrance this sort suddenly turns up, 
due mutation some disease? The fat 
mouse did not have young, but genealogical chart 
shows that number its siblings were fat, suggest- 
ing hereditary interpretation. pair fat mice and 
pair apparently normal mice (but likely carriers 
the defective gene) are shown. 

group 


The follow-up research next presented. 
fat mice, along with normal were given 


bitter tasting food. Charts show that the controls 
eventually adjusted the unpalatable diet, but this 
was less for the The interpretation: The 
fat mouse eats not because hungry, but because 
the food tastes good—he does not have the normal 
means regulating food intake. restricting the 
diet fat mice, explained, their weight levels 
were kept down and they ceased impotent. How- 
ever, their offspring were still fat when placed 
lib. diet. Two fat mice being kept 
restricted diet, and pair their fat offspring, 
the lib. diet, are shown. 

Several other types abnormal behavior, traceable 
hereditary mechanisms, are also presented. These 
the genetic types Varitint waddler, Pirouette, 
and Shaker-2. Pointing out the need for ongoing re- 
search, the viewer left with interesting problem: 
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Why some mice prefer alcohol water? Two 
cages each have two drinking bottles with “drinkome- 
ters” attached. Thus the number times mouse 
takes drink from each bottle counted, and run- 
ning record the total volume consumed displayed. 
One bottle each cage contains pure water, the other 
alcohol water (about the strength wine). One 
cage contains mice that prefer alcohol water, while 
the mice the second cage prefer water alcohol, 
the drinkometer clearly indicates. But don’t yet 
know why. 

exhibit “How animals presents brief 
lesson reinforcement theory. Pigeons are taught 
discriminate among various forms and colors projected 
plastic panels. Each time pecks the correct 
panel, the symbols are changed and the bird demon- 
strates different discrimination. Automatic equip- 
ment (through the cooperation the Grason-Stadler 
Company) continuously records and 
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pigeon’s performance. The emphasis here at- 
havior. The efforts have yielded techniques for pro- 
ducing complex behavior patterns (teaching pigeons 
play Ping-pong, for instance), and have contributed 
sizably the understanding and facilitation hu- 
man learning processes (the development teaching 
machines, for example, where successful answers con- 
stitute suitable reinforcement). Needless say, this 
section based the work Skinner. 

The final exhibit attempt show the value 
electronic computers psychology. Bendix com- 
puter feeds System Development Corporation teach- 
ing machine. The machine programed teach both 
oceanography and the surface the moon. 

All all the psychology section, does the entire 
Science Exhibit, adds good show, and one that 
psychologists should appreciate. The educational ef- 


fect the should meaningful one. 
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Psychology the News 


Physicians Tell Where Hurts 


Psychologists sometimes feel that they have be- 
come divided into many tribes, speaking many lan- 
guages. But listen this abdominal growl! 

Here are some excerpts from editorial 
“The Intra-Professional Image,” from the Septem- 
ber Journal Abdominal Surgery: 


All over the world, pressed shifting social forces 
and struggling maintain its traditions responsibility 
and excellence, the medical profession has seen its public 
image fading around the edges until sad caricature 
what was the days when the doctor had few critics 
and legion champions. 

Crisis such this calls for unity, strong internal forces 
welding the groups within the profession into one solid 
front, and concerted drive make the public realize that 
the old horse-and-buggy doctor has not gone away—he 
has, instead, become streamlined and more efficient. 

Instead, this how unified the medical profession has 
been the past months: The public has been able 
observe feuds involving— 

Surgeon versus surgeon 

Surgeon versus general practitioner 

University physician versus private practitioner 

Hospital practice versus private practice 

Board-certified physicians versus nonboard physicians 

Huge sums money and vast amounts human energy 
have been expended strengthen and delineate the public 
image the American physician. 

This should be. But this not enough. 

This time for the profession look into the mirror. 

Let not allow our differences destroy each other 
physicians and self-respecting men. 

Instead, must work out our problems over the con- 
ference table, creating, effect, medical committee 
arbitration which could operate under the American Medi- 
cal Association means which our inevitable prob- 
lems could settled. 


Below the Unconscious 

And while we’re that vein, used say 
the blood bank, here’s another pain reported. 

The followers the soma are creeping 
the probers the psyche. the AMA’s publica- 
tion, the Archives Environmental Health, Dr. 
Hans Krause discusses the physical pains learned 
about through survey members the Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytical Association. 

Dr. Krause, back specialist, judges that psy- 
choanalysts sit with rigid posture, partly con- 
ceal their reactions what their patients are say- 
ing. Are they tense? doubt about it, insists. 

found that 489 APA members who re- 
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sponded his questionnaire, 107 had pain and did 
not exercise all, had pain which was relieved 
exercise, and had pain despite physical ac- 
tivity. 

One newspaper—a family publication like this 
one—used this lead this story, “You might 
surprised how many pains the lower back are 
found psychoanalysts’ offices.” 

This department will keep close watch osteo- 
pathic journals see how they report this and how 
they may survey their members see what recipro- 
cal courtesies are now being extended. 


Note Glee 
For Division Three 


Meanwhile, officials the International Grapho- 
analysis Society whose members make business 
studying handwriting, claim some are now work- 
ing consultants credit agencies and banks. 
They are making judgments the character 
persons whose signatures they “read,” and not 
merely authenticating writing style. 

Hear this: They claim their method more reli- 
able than the Rorschach. 

Apparently that their idea really grand 
claim make. 

But even the hardest-nosed member Division 
Three—and that very likely man who writes 
with very fine ball-point very cramped hand 
—will admit that the grapho-analysts are still about 
five thousand references behind the Rorschach 
“the literature.” 


Wichita Eagle— 
Not Far From Friendly? 

Under headline, “Psychology Far From Exact” 
the Wichita Eagle recently discussed the work 
Penney and Lupton, Canadian re- 
searchers whose work tends reinstate punish- 
ment contrasted with rewards way get 
correct learning responses. (They used candy, 
loud unpleasant noise, and combination the 
two.) The Eagle concludes, “Prove anything? 
Only that the behavioral sciences are far from exact 
and that the wise parent won’t depend very heavily 
advice from the psychologists.” 

The Eagle’s advice your children when 
they well, punish them when they wrong and 
love them all the time.” 
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This column very far from wishing get into 
any clawing match with Eagle, the state 
where sharp-witted editors like the late Howe 
and William Allen White established tradition 
writing editorials which people actually read. 
merely point out that the sophisticated old Eagle 
has actually heard the phrase sciences,” 
and seems speak with friendly slightly 
lofty tolerance. are not going put out any 
extra because some one says these sciences “are 
far from exact.” 


Vanishing Institution? 

Morton Hunt’s series about Pilgrim State 
Hospital, which ran the New Yorker, and 
dramatic way describes the improved patterns 
mental hospitals, has been expanded into paper- 
backed book (published Pyramid) titled Men- 
tal Hospital. Hunt places greatest emphasis upon 
the tranquilizers, but introduction Dr. Rob- 
ert Felix, Director NIMH, takes broader 
perspective. Felix says: 

more and more mental hospitals follow the lead 
Pilgrim developing new patterns for the attack men- 
tal illness, and the communities assume the therapeutic 
role only they can play, feel able predict that within 
twenty-five years the mental hospital have known 
the past will have ceased exist. 


This book named, written, with ad- 
mirable simplicity. Surely some one some time 
must have wanted name John Bunyan 
named his. 


Tests Again 

this written, Martin Gross’ antitesting 
book getting generally favorable reviews, al- 
though psychologist John Dollard the New York 
Times emphasized that Gross overstated his case, 
used unfair tactics name calling (the title his 
book The Brain-Watchers, for example). 
lard thought Gross appeared against all tests, 
perhaps even against research. 

Meanwhile more sober and perhaps more in- 
fluential antitesting book has hit the beach, this 
being Banesh Hoffman’s Tyranny Testing. 

Hoffman, physicist, may more judicial than 
Gross, although does use his own kind name- 
calling with words like His basic con- 
clusion the final pages the book: 

All methods evaluating people have their defects—and 
grave defects they are. But let not therefore allow one 


particular method play the usurper. Let not seek 
replace informed judgment, with all its frailty, some in- 


expensive statistical substitute. Let keep open many di- 
verse and non-competing channels towards recognition. For 
high ability where find it. individual and must 
recognized for what is, not rejected out hand sim- 
ply because does not happen conform criteria es- 
tablished statistical technicians. seeking high ability, 
let shun overdependence tests that are blind dedi- 
cation and creativity, and biased against depth and sub- 
tlety. For that way lies testolatry. 

And thataway also lies the way Purple Polemic 
Prose, semantic cousin Commencement Day 
Herioc. 

The foregoing remark, course, idiosyn- 
cratic remark similar many Hoffman’s com- 
ments. Perhaps the behavioral scientific thing 
say—that is, ask—is whether this style does not 
indicate, the classic social psychological terms, 
that feeling running high with these folks. 
(Issuing such warnings about high feelings has 
been one the several hidden purposes this 
column. couple people have lately asked 
whether there were some purposes somewhere. 

* * 
Psigns the Times 

There’s thing called Kook 
Book, written and illustrated Herbert Klauber, 
published Metro Chicago the omnibus 
peace organization called Turn Towards Peace has 
sponsored national research council peace re- 
search, and behavioral scientists are well repre- 
sented the finding that most dreams are 
color has been widely reported out the City 
College New York and the work two psy- 
chologists, Edwin Kahn and Joseph Barmack, 
and their two colleagues, psychiatrists Mount 
Sinai Hospital the Medical Newsletter the 
Federal Aviation agency takes sortie into seman- 
tics with the line required ‘human factors 
research.’ Some call ‘human engineering’ but 
let’s truthfully call aviation medicine.” 


This Week magazine rediscovered what calls 
the “Skinner Baby Box,” and reported “sixteen 
years happy baby-sitting” these boxes which 
are temperature-controlled, germ- and allergy-proof 

the Washington Star recently had flurry 
letters over whether not alcoholism curable 

one medical man had defined neurosis 
and claimed cure through psychotherapy 
was criticized for claiming letter-to-the-editor 
“therapeutic cure.” 
—MIcHAEL AMRINE 
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Notes and News 


The following deaths have been reported: 


Clinton Allen, 1962 

Gordon Barrows, October 1962 
John Paul Devlin, 1962 

Richard Gross, 1962 

Elliott Janney, 1962 


Charles Baker, formerly with the Human 
Engineering Branch, Aerospace Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, now with the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company where 
Chief, Human Engineering, the Space and 
Missile Systems Group. 


Lewis Bernstein, formerly Director Psycho- 
logical Services the Children’s Asthma Research 
Institute and Hospital, Denver, now Chief, Psy- 
chology Service, Center, Wood, Wisconsin, and 
Professor and Head, Clinical Psychology Section, 
Department Psychiatry, Marquette University 
School Medicine. 


William Edmonds, formerly Professor 
Psychology Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia, has accepted post Dean the Col- 
lege, Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Huntsville. 


William Fraenkel now Executive Director 
for the Association for the Help Retarded 
Children, New York City. 


Josef Garai, formerly Staten Island Com- 
munity College, has accepted position Assistant 
Professor Psychology the Division General 
Studies Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 


Morton Goldberg, formerly school psycholo- 
gist with the Warren County (New York) Board 
Cooperative Educational Services, has been ap- 
pointed Associate the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau Psychological Services. 


Daniel Goodacre, formerly Area Relations 
Manager, High Voltage Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, has recently joined the Socony Mobil 
Oil Company Manager Marketing Training. 


Clyde Goodrum formerly Thiel College, 
now Professor the Mississippi State College 
for Women. 


Handelman has been appointed Attending 
Psychologist, Supervisor Psychotherapy, Elm- 
hurst General Hospital, Queens, New York. 
has been elected membership the Institute for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research. 


Robert Huntington has resigned from the 
staff the Psychology Service the Brockton 
Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Walter McDonald, formerly Chief Psycholo- 
gist the Minnehaha Guidance Center, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, has entered private practice the 
Bacon Clinic, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Raymond Gerberich, formerly the Uni- 
versity Connecticut, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Officer the American Educational Research 
Association Washington, His successor 
Professor and Director, Bureau Educational Re- 
search and Service Connecticut Ellis Page. 


Allen Sachs has joined the staff the Adult 
Guidance Clinic Youngstown, Ohio, staff 
psychologist. 


Herbert Schulberg has resigned his position 
Clinical Psychologist Fairfield State Hospital, 
Newtown, Connecticut, accept National Insti- 


tute Mental Health postdoctoral fellowship 


the Community Health program the Harvard 
School Public Health. 


Lois Schulz has accepted appointment 
Professor Child Development the Division 
Sciences Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Mark Stern, formerly Supervising Psycholo- 
gist Research, has been named Chief Psychologist 
the New York Clinic for Mental Health. 


Adelphi College announces the appointment 
James Bender Director the Master 
Business Administration program Adelphi’s Insti- 
tute Business Studies. 
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Advertising Research Foundation announces that 
Rita Senf, formerly Assistant Professor Psychol- 
ogy Wayne State University, has joined its 
technical staff research editor. 


Alma College announces that Andrew Deskins, 
formerly the Diamondhead Mental Health Cen- 
ter, Hawaii, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
Psychology. 


Arizona State University announces the appoint- 
ment Arthur Bachrach Chairman the 
Psychology Department and Professor Psychol- 
ogy, and Lee Meyerson Professor. 


Bentley College Accounting and Finance, Bos- 
ton, announces that Richard Lebell has joined 
its faculty Associate Professor Psychology and 
Chairman the Department Psychology. 


John Swets, Associate Professor Psy- 
chology Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
has been granted leave absence join the staff 
Bolt Beranek and Newman Inc., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


has been announced that Harold Chenven 
has joined the staff the Brooklyn Bureau 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society Con- 
sultant Vocational Rehabilitation; was for- 
merly Chief Psychologist the Social Adjustment 
Department the Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled. 


Frank Dinello, formerly staff psychologist 
the Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, has been 
appointed Administrator the newly established 
mental health clinic Paul University, Chicago. 


Duke University has announced the following 
new appointments: Michael Wallach, Associate 
Professor Psychology; Irving Alexander, Pro- 
fessor Psychology (effective February 1963); 
Fritz Heider William Preston Few Visiting Dis- 
tinguished Professor for 1962-63. 


The Human Resources Research Office The 
George Washington University announces the fol- 
lowing appointments, become effective November 
Robert Smith, formerly Director Research 
the Air Defense Human Research Unit, Fort 
Bliss, Texas, the Director’s representative the 
United States Continental Army Command, Fort 


Monroe, Virginia; and Robert Baldwin, for- 
merly Senior Staff Scientist and task leader one 
HumRRO’s research projects Fort Bliss, 
Director Research the Air Defense Human 
Research Unit. 


The Greenwich Hospital Association announces 
that Delbert Eberhardt has been appointed 
the position Instructor Social Studies the 
School Nursing, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, announces the fol- 
lowing changes staff: Bertram Cohen has 
resigned accept position Rutgers University; 
James Grisell has been appointed Acting Direc- 
tor; Saul Levin has been made Chief the 
Adult Inpatient Service; Eugene Ebner has joined 
the staff the Adult Outpatient Service. Rich- 
ard Metz has resigned accept position with 
the California Department Mental Health. 


Lafayette College announces that Gordon 
Kulberg has been appointed Instructor Psy- 
chology. 


The Los Angeles State College announces the ap- 
pointment Murray Korngold Professor 
Psychology, and Edward Simmel 
Assistant Professor. 


Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
announces the appointment Santokh Anant 
Associate Professor the Department 
Psychology. 


Ronald Wynne has joined the staff the 
Section Clinical Behavioral Sciences the New 
Jersey Bureau Research Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry. 


New Mexico Highlands University announces the 
following staff additions: Gordon Howat, As- 
sistant Professor Psychology and Director, Com- 
puter Center; and Harry Saslow, Assistant 
Professor Psychology. 


Ohio University announces that William 
Snyder, formerly the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, will direct the newly constituted doctoral 
program clinical and counseling psychology be- 
ginning with the fall semester 1963. New mem- 
bers the University’s Department Psychology 
are Paul Crawford and Richard Thomp- 
son. 
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The Psychological Corporation has named Wal- 
dan Setzfand staff psychologist; was 
formerly Director Executive Search the May- 
nard Research Council Pittsburgh. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has announced 
the appointment Associate Professor Psychol- 
ogy John Bowen, formerly Kent State 
University. 


Rhode Island College announces the following ap- 
pointments: Frank Deignan, Assistant Professor 
Psychology, and Raymond Holden, Associate 
Professor Psychology. 


Rohrer, Hibler Replogle announces the ap- 
pointment Charles Rice the staff their 
Atlanta office, and Henry Gwaltney, Jr., 
the staff their Milwaukee office. 


System Development Corporation announces that 
Marvin Adelson has been named Principal Scien- 
tist and Robert Davis Senior Scientist. 
Frank Marzocco, Robert Peterson, David 
Ryans, and Burton Wolin have been ap- 
pointed Senior Research Leaders. 


The Mansfield State Training School, Connecti- 
cut, announces the following appointment its 
Department Psychological Services: Lawrence 
Weiner, formerly with the New York State 
School for the Blind Batavia, Coordinator 
Pupil Personnel Services. 


The Psychology Department the State Uni- 
versity New York announces the appointment 
Abraham Luchins Professor. 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, has named 
Theodore Andreychuk, formerly Rohrer, Hib- 
ler Replogle, Professor and Head the Psy- 
chology Department. 


The United States Army Personnel Research Of- 
fice announces that Arthur Rubin, formerly with 
the Human Engineering Laboratory the Rome 
Air Development Center, has joined the Monitor 
Performance Task the Combat Systems Re- 
search Laboratory. 


The University Florida announces that Louis 
Cohen, formerly Duke University, has joined 
the faculty head clinical psychology the 
College Health Related Services. 
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The University Michigan announces that Rich- 
ard Atkinson, Associate Professor Psychology 
Stanford University and research psychologist 
the Stanford Institute for Mathematical Studies 
the Social Sciences, will serve Visiting Scientist 
the Department Psychology from March 
June 15, 1963. 


The Department Psychology the University 
Minnesota announces that John Darley, 
leave Executive Officer the American Psycho- 
logical Association for the past three years, has re- 
joined its staff and the Laboratory for Research 
Social Relations. Warren Roberts has been 
appointed Professor the Department. 


The University New Hampshire announces 
that Eugene Mills, formerly Chairman the 
Department Psychology Whittier College, 
now Professor Psychology and Chairman the 
University’s Department Psychology. 


The University New Mexico announces the ap- 
pointment Associate Professor Psychology 
Sidney Rosenblum, formerly with the Denver 
Children’s Asthma Research Institute. 


The University Texas announces the following 
appointments the Personality Research Center 
the College Education: Robert Peck, Director; 
and Donald Veldman, Assistant Director. 


The University Wisconsin—Milwaukee an- 
nounces the appointment the following new fac- 
ulty members the Department Psychology: 
Alan Baron, Associate Professor; Arnold 
Kaufman, Assistant Professor; and Robert 
Ressler, Assistant Professor. 


Williams College announces that Richard 
Rouse, Jr., Acting Chairman the Department 
Psychology. succeeds Arthur Jenness, who 
initiated the department 1946 and who continues 
Professor Psychology. 


The College the University North 
Carolina announces the appointment two new 
Lecturers Psychology: Charles Noblin, for- 
merly Assistant Professor Psychology Louisi- 
ana State University, and Frances Dunham, for- 
merly Fellow Child Psychology, Duke University. 


York University Toronto, Ontario, announces 
the following initial staff appointments its newly 
organized Department Psychology: Ap- 
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pley, Professor and Chairman; Dee Appley, 
Special Lecturer; Norman Endler, Assistant 
Professor; and Vello Sermat, Assistant Professor. 


Applications will accepted through January 
1963 for National Science Foundation Fellow- 
ships for advanced study the sciences. Psychol- 
ogy among the areas covered, but clinical psychol- 
ogy excluded. Applicants must citizens 
nationals the United States and have demon- 
strated ability and special aptitude for advanced 
training the sciences. For application material 
and information concerning stipends, write the 
Fellowship Office, National Academy Sciences— 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, W., Washington 25, .C. 


The Second Annual Program Awards for 
psychology students colleges and universities 
Illinois has been announced. The awards 
undergraduate and graduate students demonstrating 
proficiency and creativity empirical 
retical research psychology, and have been made 
possible grant from Rohrer, Hibler Replogle. 
For complete information concerning eligibility, time 
schedule, and preparation manuscripts, students 
should write IPA Student Awards Program, De- 
partment Psychology, University Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The College Education the University 
Texas has received grant $199,785 from the 
United States Office Education support five- 
year research program entitled “Personality, Teacher 
Education and Teaching Behavior.” 
Peck Principal Investigator; Oliver Bown, 
Associate Director; Donald Veldman, Chief Re- 
search Analyst; Carson McGuire, Assessment Con- 
sultant; and Frances Fuller, Consultant for Edu- 
cational Experimentation. 


Williams College has received National Sci- 
ence Foundation grant $8,550 provide addi- 
tional equipment for undergraduate instruction 
psychology. 


The University Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
announces that the National Science Foundation 
has awarded grant $11,355 for undergrad- 
uate research program psychology under the 
direction Harry Madison. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, New 
Jersey, has been awarded $33,321 grant the 


United States Office Education support one- 
year study programed instruction the exposi- 
tory use the English language. Gerhard Lang 
and Thotz are co-directors; Devra Row- 
land research associate. 


Selma Guber was awarded the Fellow- 
ship Grant the Foundation the National Fed- 
eration Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
for doctoral research “The Perceived Role 
Women and Self-Concept: Cross-Cultural Study.” 


McVicker Hunt has received five-year Re- 
search Career Award from the National Institute 
Mental Health. The grant will used provide 
salary and expenses for continuing his research and 
teaching effects early experience later be- 
havior and his writing about the implications 
the behavioral sciences for beliefs about child 
rearing. 


Clark University announces that Donald 
Krus, Associate Professor Psychology, 
recipient five-year $73,335 Research Career 
Development Award given the National Insti- 
tutes Health. 


Dwight Erlick has recently returned the 
6570th Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, after six months 
Santiago, Chile, where conducted survey for 
the Agency for International Development related 
participant trainees who have studied the 
United States and returned Chile. 


The University New Hampshire announces that 
Brian Kay, sabbatical leave, will visit Australia, 
Sweden, France, and England research super- 
vision, role conflict, and modes resolution. The 
research supported part the Foremanship 
Foundation Dayton, Ohio. 


Samuel Mayo was Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor the University Southern California dur- 
ing the past summer. 


Howard Mitchell, Assistant Research Pro- 
fessor Family Study, Department Psychiatry, 
University Pennsylvania Medical School, has 
been appointed Project Director nation-wide 
study the number and distribution psychiatric 
aides state and county mental hospitals, and their 
roles and functions. The project being conducted 
the National Institute Mental Health. 
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The University California, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that Eliot Rodnick has been appointed 
member the Subcommittee Biological Sciences 
the Training Committee, National Institute 
Mental Health, and has also been appointed the 
Committee Training the California Depart- 
ment Mental Hygiene. 


The University Massachusetts has established 
Institute Environmental Psychophysiol- 
ogy for the study the interactions be- 
havioral and physiological reactions natural and 


technologically produced environments. Warren 


Teichner will the director. Members the 
Scientific Advisory Board are: Leonard Car- 
michael, Ernest Dzendolet, Ross McFarland, 
Leonard Mead, and Claude Neet. 


The University Michigan Fresh Air Camp 
offering eight weeks specialized training 
several mental health disciplines under United 
States Public Health Grant. The program de- 
signed provide experience dealing with dis- 
turbed children on-the-line setting. limited 
number stipends and tuition grants are available 
various disciplines, including psychology. For 
more information write The University Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp, 6625 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The Department Psychology Cornell Uni- 
versity announces the establishment the Walter 
Pillsbury Lecture Fund Experimental 
Psychology. The late Emeritus Professor Pills- 
bury Michigan received his doctorate Cornell 
1896, and the fund has been established his 
honor his son, Pillsbury. The gift will 
used bring distinguished investigators 
Cornell for reviewing and furthering knowledge 
about problems attention. The first Pillsbury 
lecturer will announced later date. 


Haim Ginott conducted three-day work- 
shop August “Group Psychotherapy with 
Children.” was sponsored the Norwegian 
Government Social Department and the Association 
Child Psychiatry and Clinical Child Psychiatry, 
Oslo. 


Advanced training psychoanalytic psychother- 
apy available few well-qualified psychologists 
the William Alanson White Institute Psy- 
chiatry, and Psychology. Fora 


bulletin describing the program, address the Regis- 
trar the Institute, East 86th Street, New 
York 28, New York. 


Franklyn Arnhoff the University 
Miami School Medicine would like make avail- 
able interested persons mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy recent work sensory deprivation. Send 
eight cents stamps and self-addressed mailing 
label him the Medical Research Building, 
1600 N.W. Tenth Avenue, Miami 36, Florida. 


The following rosters officers have been 
announced: 


Bergen County, New Jersey, School Psychologists 
Association 
President: Robert Russell 
Past President: Harold Gottleib 
President-elect: Stanley Winters 
Recording Secretary: Katherine Hill 
Corresponding Secretary: Kay Showers 
Treasurer: Emma Stein 


Central Kentucky Psychological Association 
President: Jesse Harris 
Program Chairman: Joan Lee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mary Ellen Curtin 


Los Angeles County Psychological Association 
President: Maurice Karpf 
President-elect: Hedda Bolgar 
Past President: Nicholas Rose 
Secretary: Karl Pottharst 
Treasurer: Albert Ross 


Los Angeles Society Clinical Psychologists 
President: Donald Marsh 
President-elect: Herbert Goldenberg 
Past President: Hedda Bolgar 
Secretary: Marvin Spanner 
Treasurer: Daniel Golden 
Member-at-large: Seymour Leventer 


Philadelphia Society Clinical Psychologists, Inc. 
President: James Dixon 
President-elect: Stanton Felzer 
Secretary: Ora Jones 
Treasurer: Robert Ballard 


Southern Tier (New York) Psychological Association 
President: Thomas Makres 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edwin Cohen 


Westchester Association School Psychologists 
President: Bradford Doane 
President-elect: Margery Bernstein 
Past President: Penelope Pollaczek 
Corresponding Secretary: Howard Norris 
Recording Secretary: Phoebe Rosenbaum 
Treasurer: Lillian Berland 
Representatives-at-large: Herbert Jones, Thelma Wolman 
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JOURNAL INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1962 


CONTENTS 


Independence: Overlooked Implication the Open System 
Concept Rex 


Reflexivity: Unfaced Issue 


Was Adler Disciple Freud? Reply Heinz ANSBACHER 


The Meaning People the Schizophrenic and the 
Manic-Depressive 


Attendant-Patient Commonality 
Psychotherapeutic Factor 


Tuomas Szasz 
Stimulus Equivalents the Lee 
Effect Construct Type Recall........K. RENNER AND MAHER 
Raissa Adler 
Frau Dr. Adler (Mrs. Raissa Adler) 
Lydia Sicher 


Book Reviews—News and Notes 


Published semi-annually 


Subscription Price $4.00 Single Copies $2.50 


Order from: 


Journal Individual Psychology, University Vermont, Burlington, 


Social Interest: Paradigm for Mental Health NIKELLY 


ar 


PRENTICE-HALL ANNOUNCES 


Series Paperbound Texts 
for the introductory course— 


Foundations Modern Psychology 


Prentice-Hall pleased announce this new series, edited Richard Lazarus 
the University California Berkeley. These short volumes offer new approach 
introductory psychology—covering all facets psychological thought, research, and 


application. Each volume self-contained basic topic and written noted 

authority. And each field with its special issues, methods, and content, presented 

aspect the total subject matter. The instructor given complete flexibility 

may choose the subjects wants emphasize and present them the order 
desires. 


Sensory Psychology 

Conrad Mueller, Columbia 
University 

Forthcoming 

Physiological Psychology 
Philip Teitelbaum, University 


Pennsylvania Medical School 
Forthcoming 


Tests and Measurements 
Leona Tyler, University Oregon 


Learning 


Sarnoff Mednick, The University 
Michigan 
Spring, 1963 


Motivation and Emotion 
Edward Murray, Syracuse 
University 

Forthcoming 

Educational Psychology 
Donald Ross Green, Emory 


January, 1963 University 

Forthcomin 
Social Psychology 
William Lambert, Cornell Uni- Perception 


versity, and Wallace Lambert, McGill 
University 
Spring, 1963 


Language and Thought 


John Carroll, Harvard University 
Forthcoming 


Clinical Psychology 

Julian Rotter, The Ohio 
University 

Forthcoming 


Julian Hochberg, Cornell University 
Spring, 1963 


Developmental Psychology 


Paul Mussen, University California 
(Berkeley) 
Forthcoming 


Personality and Adjustment 
Richard Lazarus, University 
California (Berkeley) 

January, 1963 


Methods Psychology 
Philburn Ratoosh, University Cali- 


fornia (Berkeley) 
Forthcoming 


Paperbound—Text Price: $1.50 per volume 


For further information, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Macmillan Texts Psychology 
for Study and Reference 


EDUCATIONAL 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second Edition 


PERSONALITY 
and BEHAVIOR 


READINGS 
EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


DYNAMICS 
ADOLESCENT 
ADJUSTMENT 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING, 


Second Edition 


DIFFERENTIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
Third Edition 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Glen Blair, Stewart Jones, Ray Simpson, University 
Illinois. This newly revised text gives prospective teachers facts, prin- 
ciples, and methods that they will use the classroom. Students are 
also motivated toward personal growth meet the demands teach- 
ing. New material has been included teaching machines, feedback, 
“brainstorming,” creative thinking, and discovery and learning. In- 
structor’s Manual available without charge, 678 pages, $7.00. 

Jesse Gordon, University Michigan. Exploring the behavioral 
events involved personality, Dr. Gordon reveals the interaction be- 
tween the innate properties the human biological organism and its 
social environment. combines the contributions experimental 
psychology, personality research, and clinical experience explain 
how personality forms and operates. 624 pages, $6.50. 


Edited Victor Noll and Rachel Noll, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Significant and interesting articles provide new dimension for 
teaching educational psychology. They are organized according the 
pattern most introductory courses: growth and development, learn- 
ing, measurement and evaluation, mental hygiene, the science edu- 
cational psychology. Many points view are represented; recent con- 
tributions predominate. 608 pages, $3.95. 


Thomas Staton, Huntingdon College. Actual case 
lustrate adolescents’ problems and permit students decide how 
help these teen-agers. This new text teaches the “why” adolescent 
attitudes and behavior. With this practical understanding, students 
learn effective and intelligent ways help adolescents adjust. In- 
structor’s Guide available without charge. 624 pages, $6.50. 


Anne Anastasi, Fordham University. useful, critical, up-to-date 
summary for everyone interested any type psychological tests.”— 
Personnel Journal. 657 pages, $7.50. 


Anne Anastasi. “This certainly outstanding text differential 
psychology both the thoroughness coverage and the level 
sophistication its treatment research 
664 pages, $7.50. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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“The Baller and Charles text has been done with the usual painstaking 
care these writers. Its degree scholarship will appeal the in- 
structor, and its readability will appeal students.” 

Florida State University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Warren Baller, University Nebraska; Don Charles, Iowa State 
University 

1961 445 pp. $5.50 


“Well thought out, very well organized, and comprehensive without 
being repetitious. should serve real purpose dealing with the 
learning and teaching activity.” 

Bucknell University 


READINGS THE PSYCHOLOGY HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Warren Baller, University Nebraska 
1962 703 pp. $4.75 paper 


judicious approach the field, with welter findings and view- 
points carefully winnowed for benefit people actually dealing with 
children 


DYNAMICS CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Horace English, late The Ohio State University 
1961 474 pp. $5.75 


McCandless has achieved what many writers this area fail 
achieve—a skillful blending interesting observations and inter- 
pretations with scientific fact and data.” 

Morton University Illinois 


CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS: BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
Boyd McCandless, State University Iowa 
1961 530 pp. $6.50 


Well written and literate, the book makes assumptions about 
the student’s previous knowledge, yet due its length, able reach 
Swartz, Contemporary Psychology (April, 


Stone, Vassar College 


MAN: GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Clarence Leuba, Antioch College; association with William John, 
Antioch College 

1961 686 pp. $7.95 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Important Separates from Recent Issues 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RECORD 


Thesaurus Psychological Techniques and Variables 
Thomas Sprecher 


Brief History Educational Psychology 
Robert Watson 


Scientific Creed—1961: Philosophical Credo 
Scientific Creed—1961: Abductory Principles 


Scientific Creed—1961: The Centrality Self 
William Stephenson 


the System Approach Engineering Psychology Applicable Social Organizations? 
Thom Verhave $1.00 p.p. 


These papers are suitable for seminar use. Orders more copies (titles may as- 
sorted will receive 50% discount. 


Subscriptions: 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RECORD 
APA $4.00 Denison University 
Student Granville, Ohio 


Why are ever-increasing numbers 
psychologists and psychiatrists 
studying the works AYN RAND? 


Read NATHANIEL BRANDEN’S 


WHO AYN RAND2 


analysis the novels Ayn Rand, 
from the standpoint ethics, psychol- 
ogy and esthetics. 


With biographical essay BARBARA BRANDEN. 


$3.95 RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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scientist. Dedicated, learned. inquisitive nature. Exploring his 
business. He’s one more than six hundred thousand men and women whose 
talents, skills and training combine create, plan and produce superior products. 
You could find his counterpart one our great universities. find him, 
however, General Motors Research Laboratories, where and his fellow 
scientists are engaged two kinds research—basic research, devoted the 
advancement scientific knowledge; and applied research, carrying out GM’s 
tradition constant product improvement. 


The General Motors team also includes more than million shareholders, plus 
the many thousands people who work for suppliers and dealers. These, too, are 
important parts GM’s greatest asset—people. 


be 


Have you considered 


human factors scientist you may have been curious 

FAC ORS from time time about the role played your science 

EMS FOR The term system” this context conven- 


ient abbreviation for that help men make cor- 


ISION rect decisions and exercise control continental and 


world-wide The new Strategic Air Command 
Control System (SACCS) example such sys- 
tem. SAGE another. System Development Corporation major contributor both. And are 


working several other new extremely large systems. 


The function the human factors scientist our work SDC create patterns for symbiotic 
relationships between men and machines that the best practical use may made both. Our 
objective develop entire systems, not the component hardware. Our goal discover the prin- 
ciples human behavior that affect the design and operation large-scale together with the 


training procedures required operate and utilize these. 


invoke four disciplines our work SDC. Our human factors staff works closely projects 
with operations research scientists, engineers and computer programmers. This broad base expe- 
rience gives the human factors scientist perspective the human aspects automation might 


not otherwise obtain. 


Expanding projects have created number positions SDC facilities Santa Monica, California, 
Washington, D.C., Lexington, Massachusetts, Paramus, New Jersey and Dayton, Ohio. Scientists who 


wish join this expanding field are invited write Dr. Best, SDC, 2420 Colorado Avenue, 


Santa Monica, California. equal opportunity 
Soc 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Systems that help-men make decisions and exercise control 
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New and Recent Books 
from 


The Century Psychology Series 


SUNDBERG and TYLER 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: Research and Practice 


Norman Sundberg and Leona Tyler, both the Oregon. 
general introduction the concepts and methods clinical psychology, this 
new book discusses theory and research, psychological assessment, psychotherapy, 
and the personal and professional development the clinician. The focus 
research well the practical problems clinical work. 

About 544 pages, illus., $7.00, tentative. 


BARKER 
THE STREAM BEHAVIOR: Explorations Its Structure and Content 


Roger Barker, Universily extensive, well-organized report 
the methods and results various empirical studies the stream behavior 
fourteen different investigators. Among the contributors are Roger Barker, 
William Soskin, Paul Gump, Phil Schoggen, Harold Dickman, Nehemiah 
Jordan, Clifford Fawl, James Simpson, Arthur Dyck, and others. 

About 416 pages, illus., $7.00, tentative. 


TYLER 
THE WORK THE COUNSELOR, Second Edition 


Leona Tyler, Oregon. Thoroughly revised and rewritten 
include 30% new material, the second edition this widely-used text gives added 
attention counseling areas outside the school and college setting. Counsel- 
ing differentiated more sharply from psychotherapy and other similar activities, 
and research summaries have been brought completely up-to-date this edition. 

352 pages, $4.75, 


For Education and Psychology Courses 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE 


Dorothy Rogers, University College Education Oswego, 
text study how the mental and physical maturation the individual dur- 
ing adolescence influences his behavior, and how society facilitates and obstructs 
the achievement his developmental tasks during this period. There are numer- 
ous examples teen-age attitudes included brief extracts from questionnaires 
and interviews. 600 pages, $6.00. 


Division Meredith Publishing Company 
West 33rd Street New York New York 


FUNDAMENTALS PERSONALITY 


Ralph Mason Dreger 


Here stimulating introduction field often described the 
most fascinating aspect the study psychology. Scholarly 
and scientific its approach, the text follows comprehensive 
and consistent framework. 


The author has drawn with care and selectivity from recent re- 
search the social, clinical, and experimental fields psy- 
chology, focusing his material the adult normal personality. 


section dimensions and factor analysis included 
appendix, and separate bibliography includes more than 1400 
references. 


Charts and tables are integrated with the text. 


valuable contribution: pinpoints the central issues, 
asks the right questions, and rich 


Gordon Allport 
Harvard University 


388 PP. $6.95 


PSYCHOLOGY MOTIVATION 


John Hall, Pennsylvania State University 


stimulating text within the framework experimentally oriented 
behavior theory which fills the need for comprehensive and up-to-date 
treatment recent experimentation the area. Charts and graphs. 


382 PP. $6.95 


MEANINGFULNESS AND VERBAL LEARNING 


Benton Underwood, Northwestern University, and 
Rudolph Schulz, State University Iowa 


masterful report three years research which attempts explain 
the process which meaningfulness, the powerful variable which 
influences the rate which verbal associations are formed, produces 
its effect. 


430 PP. $7.50 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


John Bucklew, Lawrence College 


Applies graphically limited number scientific concepts the basic 
document abnormal psychology—the case history. 


236 PP. $5.00 


GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792 


Lippincott philadelphia five 
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Books from Minnesota 


They Shall Take Serpents 
Psychology the Southern Snake-Handling Cult 


Weston LaBarre. detailed description and analysis contemporary snake-handling 
cult, with discussion related social pathologies. with photographs. $3.75 


Freud’s Repression and 
Defense 
Its Theoretical and Observational Language 


Peter Madison. well-organized book that attempts the main give clarification 
the ideas Freud centering around repression.” Psychiatric Quarterly. $4.75 


Voeational Interests Non- 
professional Men 


Kenneth Clark. study the vocational interests 25,000 skilled trades workers, 
based findings the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. $3.75 


Voeational Counseling 
Reappraisal Honor Donald Paterson 


Morris Viteles, Arthur Brayfield, and Leona Tyler. view the past, pres- 
ent, and future vocational counseling. No. the series, Minnesota Studies Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, edited Williamson. Paperbound. $1.50 


Who Goes College? 


Ralph Berdie, Wilbur Layton, Theda Hagenah, and Edward Swanson. re- 
port college aptitude testing program conducted Minnesota for more than years. 
No. 12, Minnesota Studies Student Personnel Work. Paperbound. $1.50 


Atlas Juvenile MMPI Profiles 


Starke Hathaway and Elio Monachesi. reference collection case reports, for 
users the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. veritable goldmine for 
MMPI tester researcher.” Journal Counseling Psychology. $8.00 


The Rhetorie 


Roy Francis. methodological discussion statistical tool, the two-by-two table. 
valuable survey scientific methodology for social science research.” Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. $4.75 


Order from your bookseller from 


THE UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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very important 
contribution area 
great significance 


all 


The Culturally 
Deprived Child 


FRANK RIESSMAN, 
Former Chairman, Dept. Psychology, 
Bard College and Visiting Professor 
Psychiatry, Columbia’s College Physi- 
cians and Surgeons 


careful study and description 
the culture sub-culture the under- 
privileged, with special reference those 
belonging ethnic minorities, has pro- 
vided new and valuable 
Chairman, Social Psychology 
Dept., Columbia University 


are very much need this type ma- 
Rept, Professor Behavioral Sciences, 
Wayne State University 


highly readable form set findings and 
fresh illustrations facts which psycholo- 
gists, educators, social workers, etc. should 
stitute Group Relations, Research 
Professor Psychology, University 
Oklahoma 


impressed the suggestions for teachers 
and the actual interviews obtained from 
good Davis, Pro- 
fessor Education, University Chicago 


the soundest, most down-to-earth, and 
most cogent analysis the problem that 
have ever read, and should have pro- 
found impact professional thinking 
this important AusuBEL, 
Professor Education, University 
Illinois 


$3.95 all bookstores from Dept. 


HARPER ROW, Publishers 
New York 


FOR THE 


RETARDED 
DISTURBED 


The Brown Schools for mentally retarded and 


emotionally disturbed persons from infancy 
maturity 


Older retarded persons (21 years and over) 
$230 monthly tuition; 


Retarded children (infancy years) 
$230 $280 monthly tuition; 


Emotionally disturbed children and adolescents 
years) $280 monthly tuition plus $100 
per month individual therapy. 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS provide: 
experienced, professional staff working 
team form plan living and 
learning for each student help him realize 
his fullest potential one six special- 
ized residential centers. 


For further information write for detailed 
catalogue 


Registrar, Dept. E-O 
Box 4008 
Austin, Texas 


Paul White, D., Medical and Psychiatric Director 


AUSTIN AND SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 
Founded in 1940 
SIX SEPARATE RESIDENT CENTERS 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY ADJUSTMENT 


Dynamic and Experimental Approach Personality 
and Mental Hygiene, Second Edition 


Laurance Shaffer and 


Edward Shoben, Jr. 


Introduces students the psychology human person- 
ality and the process man’s adjustment his total 
environment, incorporating the results recent research 
adjustive behavior, the nature and 
mental hygiene. 

672 pages 1956 $6.75 


STUDENT’S QUIZ BOOK accompany 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADJUSTMENT 
Stocks Fisher 
consumable workbook which provides questions (with 
space for answers) the important concepts the book, 
chapter chapter. Fall 1962 publication. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Growth Trends Psychological Adjustment 
Second Edition 


George Thompson 


Reflects the most recent advances general psycho- 
logical theory and empirical knowledge, yet retains the 
best features the popular First Edition. 
Manual available. 

714 pages 1962 $7.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE 


Behavior and Development 
Second Edition 


John Horrocks 


Reorganized and enlarged, this Second Edition includes 
two new chapters delinquency and chapter ado- 
lescent needs. Thoroughly modern and objective dis- 
cussion, the book approaches adolescence from the view- 
point cultural anthropology and social psychology. 

672 pages 


Mi 1 
Company 


NEW? Random House Studtes 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOTIVATION 


Biological Perspective 


RESEARCH 


Arthur Bachrach John Fuller 


Arizona State University Roscoe Fackson Memorial Laboratory 


ADOLESCENCE 


National Institutes Mental Health Rolf Muuss 
Goucher College 


Random House Studies Psychology, series original 


works attractively bound paper covers, upon 


STUDIES ARE PRICED FROM CENTS 


CHILDHOOD and ADOLESCENCE 


Psychology the Growing Person 
Joseph Stone Joseph Church 


both Vassar College 
Foreword by Otto Klineberg, Columbia University Now in its Ninth printing 
469 pages; $5.75 text 


Just Published LANGUAGE AND THE 
THE ART GROWING DISCOVERY REALITY 


1962; 196 pages; $3.95 272 pages; $4.00 text 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 
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Introduction 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use the Behavioral Sciences 


KENNETH HAMMOND, University Colorado 
JAMES HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


Enlivened numbered boxes that feed the student gems historical interest dramatic pronounce- 
ments about statistics, this text provides pleasant introduction the subject. reasons easy ap- 
preciate, like the organization. begins with its feet the ground the theory measurement and 
goes all the way the theory decision.—Stanley Stevens, Harvard University 


1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text 


Psychology the Making 


Histories Selected Research Problems 


Edited LEO POSTMAN 
University California, Berkeley 


This unique new text fills gap which has long existed undergraduate courses—the need for strong in- 
troduction the nature psychological research. Throughout the book emphasis placed upon how re- 
search conducted rather than the result research. Each chapter written well-known psy- 
chologist, and great events and researchers the past are brought life frequent, liberal quotations 
from original sources. 

1962; about 900 pages; $9.00 text 


Elements Psychology 


DAVID KRECH and RICHARD CRUTCHFIELD 
Both the University California, Berkeley 


believe that this versatile text comes closest all the introductory texts achieving the enviable goal 
being all things all teachers Madden, Oregon State University 


758 pages; $7.00 text 


ALFRED Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 
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CALIFORNIA CALLING 


clinical psychologists 


California’s expanding mental health and 

correctional rehabilitation programs offer the 

clinical psychologist professionally broadening 

opportunities. These are long range projects 

planned meet the needs the fast- 

est growing state. Facilities located through- 

ogy its equivalent required. out California provide choice both geo- 
graphical environment and type practice. 
Immediate openings. 


Good salaries. Promotion merit 
program. Liberal employee bene- 
fits. Ph.D. Clinical Psychol- 


Inquiries welcomed. Write: Medical Personnel Services, State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 


UNIER 


MODEL 120A Klockounter 


The Hunter Klockounter both timer 
and high speed decade counter. 
using the new “Glow Transfer” tube 
possible simplify the conventional 
binary counters plus all the complex, 
tricky circuitry associated with binary 
counters. For timing, the “Glow Trans- 
fer” counting circuits work con- 
junction with electric motor and 
photo-electric circuit give accu- 
rate measure time intervals. 


KLOCKOUNTER does the job timing clock and counter. Either these 
two units would cost more than Klockounter purchased separately. You save 


when you buy Klockounter. 


Write for more information 


KLOCKOUNTER will count events 
rate 2000 per second. 


KLOCKOUNTER will measure time in- 
tervals units one-tenth, one- 
second. 


KLOCKOUNTER fast—because its 
all-electric construction. not en- 
cumbered the slow mechanism 
mechanical counters. completely 
silent operation. 
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Drawn from psychology and its allied fields, the bulk the Insight books deal with 
the following categories: studies enduring problems psychology through origi- 
nal sources; selections from their own works contemporary behavioral scientists; 
and authoritative discussions timely, even controversial issues. 


DAVID McCLELLAND general editor Insight Books. Currently Professor 
Psychology and Chairman the Staff the Center for Research Personality 
Harvard University, also established author experimental and theoretical 
psychology. Among his recent books THE ACHIEVING SOCIETY (Van Nostrand). 


Along with Dr. McClelland, Dr. Robert Birney Amherst College and Dr. Richard 


Teevan Bucknell University are jointly responsible for editing and developing 
those books this series devoted Enduring Problems Psychology. 


MEASURING HUMAN 
MOTIVATION 
edited Robert Birney and Richard Teevan 


Nine papers this volume trace the origins contem- 
porary methods used measure human motivation. Showing 
the various techniques, the book includes only those papers 
which have made significant contribution the field 
being the first suggest evaluate technique 
early stage its development. $1.45 


TOWARD PSYCHOLOGY 
BEING 


Abraham Maslow 


Using studies the healthiest experiences the lives 
average people demonstrate that human beings are ca- 
pable pursuing the highest aspirations, Professor Maslow 
develops his optimistic psychology. Termed “The Third 
Force”, contrasts sharply with two major psychologies, 

$1.95 


the behavioral and the Freudian. 
Coming 
Early Spring 


TRANSFER LEARNING 
edited Robert Grose and Robert Birney 


CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH 
LEARNING 


edited John Braun 


RESEARCH 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


edited Herbert Quay 


PSYCHOLOGY THE WRY 
edited Robert Baker 


1962 


PROGRAMMED LEARNING: 
Theory and Research 


Wendell Smith and William Moore 


This book surveys programmed learning—the techniques 
programming, the methods evaluating results, and the 
history, from its beginnings work Ebbinghaus and 
Throndike through its elaboration and development the 
work Pressey and Skinner research now progress. 
The emphasis programming method. Descriptions 
and functions machines appear only integral parts 
articles. 


EMOTION: BODILY 
CHANGE 


edited Douglas Candland 


This Insight original, illustrated with photographs and 
line drawings, recaps the study emotion measured 
bodily change. Its carefully selected papers trace the- 
oretical and experimental advances. $1.95 


Insights 1961 


THE CRISIS PSYCHIATRY 


AND RELIGION $1.95 
Herbert Mowrer 
INSTINCT $1.45 


edited Robert Birney and Richard 
Teevan 
REINFORCEMENT $1.45 
edited Robert Birney and Richard 
Teevan 
COLOR VISION $1.45 


edited Richard Teevan and Robert 
Birney 


Again INTERVIEWERS 


MARKET RESEARCH 
PRIMARILY THE 
PROBLEM MEDICAL FIELD 
SOLVING 
art-time work, assign- 
available time: Ph.D. 
KARL DUNCKER preferred, M.A. consid- 
ered: Interviewing ex- 
$2.50 perience required, but 
medical experience not 
This popular monograph essential: Any location 
#270 the Psychological the United States, 
Monograph series. Contin- with preference given 
ued demand for this larger metropolitan 
has resulted fifth print- areas. High per inter- 
ing. view rate 
Order from: Address inquiries to: 
THE MENDOTA 
AMERICAN RESEARCH GROUP 
PSYCHOLOGICAL P.O. Box 164 
ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
1945 Washington NEW JERSEY 
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Volume 


Proceedings the Second Conference Research 
Psychotherapy held Chapel Hill, N.C., May 
1961. Leading research workers psychology and 
psychiatry deal with selected research issues and 
assess new research developments. Their efforts 
place research psychotherapy more squarely 
within psychological research concerned with un- 


derstanding interpersonal processes. 


The psychotherapist’s 
contribution the treat- 
ment process 


Measuring personality change 
psychotherapy 


Definition, measurement, and 
analysis significant 
variables 


The book follow Research Psycho- 
therapy, published the American Psychological 
Association 1959, which reported the First 


Conference Research Psychotherapy held 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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Some Views 


SOVIET PSYCHOLOGY 


Raymond Bauer, Editor 


Well-known American psychologists report trends 
Russian psychology, conversations with psychologists and 
visits psychological laboratories the Soviet Union 
during the summer 1960. Contributors, covering wide 
range interests, are Alexander Mintz, Walter Reitman, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner, Otto Klineberg, Henry and Tema 
David, Yvonne Brackbill, Edwin Fleishman, Neal 
Miller, Carl Pfaffmann, Harold Schlosberg, and Gardner and 
Murphy. They describe past and present 
and practices Soviet psychology. 
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